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HE National Urban League is an organization which seeks to improve the re- 
lations between the races in America. 
Its special field of operation embraces cities where Negroes reside in large 


numbers. 


The Executive Boards of the national and of the forty local organizations are 
made up of white and colored people who have caught the vision of social work and 
believe in justice and fair play in the dealings of men with each other. 

The expenses of the National headquarters in 1921 were $29,398; in 1922 they 
were over $40,000; in 1923 they were over $45,000. The 1924 budget is $47,835. 
In 1910, $2,500 was spent in the whole Urban League movement. In 1919, $140,000 
was expended by the movement. In 1920 the amount was $185,000. In 1921 it was 
$220,000. In 1922 it exceeded $250,000. 
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EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, Executive Secretary 
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students only. 


For full information address the President at 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the training 
of teachers. 
Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work. 

For further information, add-ess 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Emmett J. Scorr, A.M., LL.D., 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Collegiate and Professional Schools 


All departments of this great institution are 
on a strictly collegiate basis. The University 
offers courses in the Schools of Architecture; 
Liberal Arts; Commerce and Finance; Civil, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering; 
Education; Languages; Library Science; 
Law; Medicine; Dentistry; Pharmacy; 
Music; Art; Household Economics; Public 
Health and Hygiene; the Sciences; The- 
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EDITORIALS 


OR those who de- 

mand that their 
faiths and prejudices 
be supported by the plausibilities of science, there 
is presented a recent research which, by the most 
phenomenal oversight, tends to establish an unique 
status for Negroes. In the Archives of Psychology, 
edited by Dr. R. S. Woodworth, there is a Co- 
lumbia University contribution to Philosophy and 
Psychology by Sante Naccarati, M.D., Sc.D., 
Ph.D., which discusses the “Morphologic Aspects 
of Intelligence.” 


This research lends its weight to the remarkable 
theory that there is a definite correlation between 
bodily and mental traits, and that the long limbed 
persons tend to be more intelligent. In view 
of the otherwise established fact that Negroes are 
longer limbed than any other group, the deductions 
of this study are unusually interesting. Dr. Nac- 
carati did not set out to prove this and it is dif- 
ficult to understand how he overlooked the very 
explicit data of the Army anthropological reports. 
An elaboration of this docvment in the light of 
our Nordic scientific point of view is necessary 
speedily or this unorthodox scientist will find 
himself in danger of the customary tar and feathers. 

Briefly, the substance of his disquisition is this: 
From the observations of other students that boys 
in public schools are taller than boys in tru- 
ant schools, that “bright individuals during the 
period of growth in length tend to maintain the 
vertical diameters of the body and of the com- 
ponents of the body, trunk and extremities rela- 
tively in excess over the respective horizontal di- 
ameters, when compared with less bright or dull 
individuals” he proceeds to further inquiry. It 
is found that the internal organs in long and short 
limbed individuals do not develop proportionately 
and that the former develops faster in the “ani- 
mal” system (mainly organs of locomotion) while 
the latter develops faster in the “vegetative” sys- 
ter (the trunk, containing organs of nutrition). 
The body weight (viscera, fat and cutaneous an- 
nexes) of short limbed individuals exceeds the 
normal 40 per cent at the expense of the other 
systems. Having shorter muscles, and, as would 


Another Vexation for 
the Psychologists 


. follow, a smaller attachment on the bone, it is de- 
duced that their muscular system is primarily de- 


ficient. Again, all the characteristics of the adult 
are found in long limbed individuals, while those 
of the infant are found in the short limbed. This 
suggests a higher evolutionary value for the for- 
mer. The long limbs also disperse more heat, 
and since 9-10ths of the total energy of an organ- 
ism is dispersed under form of heat, it is concluded 
that the long limbed have an advantage which 
the short limbed lack in a super-supply of energy. 
Thyroid hormones have some relation to in- 
telligence. Certain forms of sub-normality re- 
sult from deficiency of thyroid secretions. Goitre 
is an excess, and in regions where goitre is en- 
demic it has been found that the bodily and men- 
tal development of the children is in advance of 
their years. In long limbed persons there is great- 
er activity of these hormones. They are the 
“hyperthyroids.” Because of limited muscular 
expansion they do not indulge so often in athletic 
exercises, but conversely acquire a great trans- 
port for aesthetics, loving music, poetry, the arts 
in general, and scientific research. On the other 
hand, the short limbed on account of their greater 
hyperactive vegetative functions are more given to 
instinctive reactions, eating, sleeping, and sexual 
impulse “which satisfy the somatic self.” 

The intelligence tests made it possible to cor- 
relate intelligence with the physical traits such as 
were described, and, truly, a high positive cor- 
relation was found between intelligence and limb 
length. 

What Dr. Naccarati will probably have to ex- 
plain to the Ku Klux Klan is the discrepancy be- 
tween his high positive correlations and the Army 
anthropological data which show that “the mean 
span of the Negro troops . . . exceeds that of 
the white by 2 inches,” that “the mean leg length 
of Negroes is 2.69 centimeters greater than the 
white,” and that “the Nordic races are character- 
ized by greatest chest index.” 


The Dramatist S a dramatic critic Mr. 
Turns Biologist John Corbin of the 

New York Times has held an 
unchallenged high rank. But he injures more 
than he aids his standing by his inapt and ama- 
teurish excursions in the biology and ethnology of 
Eugene O’Neill’s play, “All God’s Chillun Got 
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Wings.” Neither science nor the arts can be par- 
ticularly benefitted by Mr. Corbin’s febrile declara- 
tions that he does not believe in mixed mar- 
riages, or his citation of biologists from Darwin 
and Spencer down in confirmation of his com- 
mon observation that “the average Negro is in- 
ferior to the average white;”’ or that the army 
intelligence tests prove the same thing, or that 
“wide outbreeding tends to develop the less de- 
sirable traits of both stocks,” or that “Livingstone 
said that a Negro is a man and a white man 
is a man, but a half-breed is an incarnate devil,” 
or that “the mental tests show that the intelli- 
gence of the Negro rises in proportion to his 
mingling of white blood.” All of this labored sci- 
entific posturing is abeut as appropriate to his 
task of criticizing a play as would be trying to 
govern appreciation of Morris Gests’ produc- 
tion, “The Miracle,” by discussing the relation of 
miracles to natural laws. 


President Coolidge OWARD University 
at Howard has the unique dis- 

tinction this year of bring- 
ing before its students during Commencement the 
nation’s most exalted citizen, the President of the 
United States. On the eve of the Republican 
convention and the period when he would become 
the center of the country’s attention he showed, 
to say the least, a courage alien to most of our 
chief executives, in committing himself to any 
expression whatever on the Negro question. 
The virtue of his address was its general attitude 
of good-will. 

His statistics on the progress of the race were, 
doubtless, interesting to him and through him 
reached many thousands of readers who would 
heed the President when they would not read the 
“Negro Year Book.” Such occasions are rare, 
and it is perhaps unfortunate that in addition to 
a record of the past, there could not have been 
some of the President’s characteristic compre- 
hension and directness in dealing with current 
problems, which in this instance would involve the 
changing status of the race and race relations which 
the migration is affecting, political limitations, 
legal segregation in Washington, the two forgotten 
amendments, direct inter-racial work, and some 
other items. As far as the President went in his 
discussion he was effective, and to the familiar ideas 
about slavery, leadership and education, he has 
given a new and vivid content. 


Turning the T HAS been a practice, to the 
Tables discomfort of many Negroes, 

for American guides of visiting 
Englishmen to exhibit the wretched externalities 


of Negro “ghettos” as prima facia evidence of the 


country’s great burden of insoluable backwardness. 
No one, for example, saw fit to explain to Sir 


Francis Galton that his data concerning the stu- 
pidity of American Negroes which crept into his 
dignified volume on Eugenics were the generaliza- 
tions of steered visitors. On the contrary, his 
comments are accepted by Americans as proof of 
this stupidity. When Negroes protest to the 
press that it is unfair to parade merely the pic- 
turesque as representative of Negro life, it is 
likely to be regarded as unwarranted sensitive- 
ness. Thus it becomes most ludicrous to find 
this same press smarting under the precise mode 
of treatment against which Negroes have com- 
plained long and earnestly. The pained protest 
of the New York Evening Post might have been 
any of the thousands of such from the Negro 
press: 


A British novelist, Rebecca West, bound to show 
how sprightly and piquant she can be, has been dis- 
covering America again for the columns of a London 
newspaper. She chortles because a judge danced the 
tango with her, gave her a drink and the next day 
fined an aged negro woman for possessing a bottle of 
moonshine whiskey. This is Exhibit A to prove that 
America has no respect for law and that prohibition 
is a failure. ° 


The flask-toting judge who punished others for doing 
what he allowed himself to do was a brazen exception 
that made good copy for the writer. It would have 
been no picturesque adventure to visit and describe any 
of the vast majority of courts or private homes or pub- 
lic entertainments that offer no such spectacle. 

Observers such as Rebecca West or Clare Sheridan 
or Margot Asquith are selective and perceive as a rule 
what supports a preconceived thesis. Many a foreign 
visitor comes hitherto to find our streets flushed with 
red rivers of wine, as immigrants hope to find them 
paved with gold, and such a delusion pays better than 
the simple fact concerning the demeanor of most 
people most of the time. 

There is no story in those who neither concoct hooch 
in the cellar nor run the gaunlet through wild seas. 
Sobriety provides no spectacle and no sensation. Those 
whose first interest is to adorn a tale are not the ones 
best fitted to point a moral to America or to any other 
country. 

The logic of the Post is faultless. But it is 
the Press itself that objects to the stories about 
Negroes which lack glamour and luridness as 
having no news value. The philosopher Kant pro- 
pounds a dictum which finds peculiar application 
here. He says: “Do nothing which you could not 
wish to become an universal law.” 


Superstition N A MANNER difficult to 
and Race explain, superstition is linked 

with primitive status and this lat- 
ter, almost invariably and exclusively associated 
with the Negro race. The theory in common ac- 
ceptance, that this overwhelming fear of the super- 
natural is an essential characteristic of uncivi- 
lized peoples, is in entire accord with this attitude, 
but it does not explain the tremendous influence 
of supernatural forces over civilized peoples if, 
of course, we are to assume that Americans and 
Europeans are civilized. Two recent examples 
of this tendency to limit these evidences of back- 
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wardness to Negroes ate at hand: In a learned 
paper before ‘the American’ Medical Association 
which was’ later published in the American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, Dr. W. M. Bevis makes this 
observation : 

“All Negroes have‘a fear of darkness and 
seldom venture out alone at night unless on mis- 
chief bent. Even when’ two or more are to- 
gether there is always fear and much caution. 
This noctiphobia is closely associated with the su- 
perstitions of the race, is akin to actual cowardice 
so easily demonstrated and emphasized by’ the 
constant reiteration of stories of the .ante-bellum 
system of ‘patrol of the plantations, of ghosts and 
the impressive nocturnal performances of the 
Ku Klux Klan.” 

Aside from Dr. Bevis’ ridiculous assumption of 
omniscience about all Negroes and the fact that 
a reputable scientific journal allows itself to carry 
this joke book variety of “data” about the race, it 
will be noted that he classifies superstition as a crass 
form of cowardice, and is under the illusion that 
the nocturnal performances of the Ku Klux Klan 
are actually impressive. 

‘A few days ago Dr. H. U. Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania presented another dis- 
sertation on the superstitions of the Negro before 
the American Philosophical Society. Dr. Hall 
deduced from his collection of Negro superstitions 
a constitutional defect in their will power. The 
evidence is useful as far as it goes, but it is 
grossly misleading to continue insisting that su- 
perstition in itself proves something discreditable 
about the Negro race, or that this race has a 
monopoly on such a “Primitive” weakness. Be- 
lief in “ghosts” and “spirits” about which the 
Negro comedians and joke books have provoked 
such hilarity does unquestionably exist among some 
Negroes. But so does it exist among some whites. 

One is reminded of this by the grip of terror 
which Friday the 13th held on the American 
public, by the common and serious practice of read- 
ing omens at the Republican and Democratic 
conventions. 


But quietly,— 
Drop by drop 


w The great tears splash upon my hands, 


I Weep 


By ANGELINA W. GrRIMKE 


OT as the young, pleasurably, 
Not as the aged, mistily, 


The blood-curdling stories about the Antigonish 
Ghost which excited the credulity of college pro- 
fessors and consumed many columns of the news- 
papers, and the elaborate rationalizations of this 
belief as expressed in Spiritualism and the Society 
for Psychical Research are much the same thing. 
A foreigner writing about the Americans would 
be rated as unfair if he spoke of them as believ- 
ing in communication with the dead. The popu- 
larity of mediums, dream books, love potions, 
charm rings, and such is not sustained so much 
by the interest of the Negro population as that of 
the general public. 

The New York Times in December carries as 
a front page article the announcement of a book 
by Camille Flammarion which lists 5,600 “haunted 
houses,” in which he tells of “heavy blows re- 
sounding on the windows and doors which opened 
and shut despite the locks amidst peals of sar- 
donic laughter; of police on guard clubbed by 
invisible fists; of children torn from their cradles 
and miraculously transported through closed doors.” 
Surely the Negro imagination never exceeded this. 

Many hotels have abolished room number 13 
—guests are afraid to stay in it. George Nox 
McCain in the Philadelphia Ledger cites a few 
instances which, without the distinguished names, 
would read like the regular Negro “fears.” He 
says: 

“The late United States Senator Edmunds re- 
garded it as unlucky if the first person he met on 
emerging from his house was a woman. 

“Representative Allen of Mississippi, the wit of 
the House some years ago, was never without the 
traditional rabbit’s foot in his pocket. 

“There are superstitions among mechanics con- 
cerning, principally, the tools or implements with 
which they performed their daily tasks. 

“Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, would never 
extend his left hand in greeting or accept one ex- 
tended to him—it was bad luck he thought.” 

There may be found superstitions among all 
peoples equally absurd. About the only thing they 
prove is that they are human. 


And save you saw their shine, 


You would not know I wept. 
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What The cArmy “Intelligence” Tests Measured 


By Horace M. Bonn 


NE OF the most interesting phenomena of 
the last century was the attempt made by 
certain thinkers to establish race differences upon 
the unquestioned basis of biological and psycho- 
logical fact. It was an epoch in the history of 
thought by no means peculiar to its times; for, 
wherever man in his diverse racial types has cause 
to congregate, there will be found the proponents 
of a self assumed superior group dogmatizing 
and belittling the accomplishments, the abilities, 
and the very humanity itself, of the race whose 
peculiar cast of form or feature may have aroused 
the unreasoning prejudices of the masses. 

It is not too far fetched to see in the designa- 
tion of the Hebrew tribes as the “Chosen people” 
an example of this self perpetuating propaganda; 
and it is certain that the ironic words of Moliere, 
when mouthed by the ecclesiastical supporters of 
slavery in this country, represent a rather primi- 
tive desire to justify the iniquitous custom of en- 
slaving Africans on the ground that they, after 
all, were not wholly human; “It is impossible to 
pity them; their skin is so black and their fea- 
tures are so irregular!” And, when Biblical jus- 
tification for inhuman practices began to lose its au- 
thority, it was but natural that the proponents of 
racial superiority should shift their ground to the 
rapidly rising natural sciences. 

Gobineau and Galton and Spencer, with the 
assistance of faulty anthropometric measurements, 
meaningless criteria of judgment, and absolutely 
gratuitous conclusions, for a time were successful 
in bolstering up this man of straw, and presenting 
him to the public as an authenticated and scientific 
reality.. Better instruments, closer attention to 
accuracy of observation and interpretation, and a 
new realization of the significance of the culture 
of the so-called “inferior” races, all served to re- 
duce the assumed differences to a significant non- 
entity, and Woodworth summarizes the status of 
investigations into racial differences up to 1910 with 
the conclusion that, if any such differences really 
existed, the anthropologist nor the psychologist had 
devised any methods for their accurate and authori- 
tative estimation. 

The result of the widely accepted teachings of 
Spencer and his co-workers, however, was to create 
a widespread sentiment which religiously depended 
upon the belief in racial differences, even after the 
scientific nature of any such differences had been 
discredited. Such men as Ripley, Grant, and Stod- 
dard represent this “hang-over” from the hectic 
days of the birth of the “Super-Man” idea, and 
their influence has been such as to amount to a co- 
terie of devout and implicit followers, seeking 
eagerly in the obscure muck of unfounded assump- 
tion for the food with which to sustain a bound- 


less Ego. 


_ educators. 


Such was the status of racial differences during 
the first decade of the Twentieth Century. This 
decade, however, was to witness the birth of a 
new instrument of psycho-physical research; and . 
the next was to see the almost amazing spread of 
the underlying idea and its unquestioned acceptance 
on the part of many reputable psychologists and 
Working in a Paris Laboratory de- 
voted to the treatment of sub-normal cases, Alfred 
Binet had for a long time seen that the treatment 
afforded the mentally incompetent in the Parisian 
schools was neither equable nor efficient. He saw 
the desirability for the evolution of some criteria 
by which the hopelessly under-average cases might 
be separated from the normal cases, and given the 
special care and supervision which their unfortunate 
condition warranted. The ability to compete suc- 
cessfully with one’s fellows in the world of affairs 
he called Intelligence; and though he had no 
means for estimating the extent nor the underlying 
nature of this ability, yet, for the practical pur- 
poses of the psychiatrist, and in a narrower sense 
the demands of the schoolman in need of a coarse 
yard-stick for classification immediate and tentative, 
the work of Binet is valuable and noteworthy. 

Binet, unfortunately, died in 1911, before he 
could fully impress upon his disciples the need and 
the necessity for caution in the use of his method, 
which might well, as he himself pointed out in a 
letter to one of his confreres, become a double- 
edged sword in the hands of the extremist or biased 
observer. The Binet system was transported to 
America, and immediately met with the widest pos- 
sible success in its diffusion and acceptance as a 
valuable contribution to the methodology of mod- 
ern Pedagogy. 

Professor Terman, of Stanford University, Cal- 
ifornia, was responsible for the next step in the 
extension of the new scale in America, and the 
Stanford Revision is now the standard for all com- 
parative endeavors in this field. It is almost amus- 
ing to note that Professor Terman, while recogniz- 
ing the influence of social status upon the results 
of his tests, yet is one of the strongest in assuming 
the mental inferiority of certain racial types which 
are manifestly handicapped in their range of social 
impressions. 

At the time of America’s entry into the war, 
heroic measures were determined upon to whip 
the great mass of unprepared and undisciplined 
men into shape, preparatory to use on the Western 
Front. With this end in view, certain psycholo- 
gists were called to Washington to devise tests 
which could be used in the grading of ability in 
the performance of certain rudimentary tasks in 
the limits of a small time allotment, believing that 
such tests would afford the quickest, if not perhaps 
the most efficient, means for the separation of the 
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feeble-minded from the great mass of normal 
draftees, and the selection of the non-commissioned 
officers who were needed to officer the vast army 
in process of preparation. 

The result of the work of this group of Psy- 
chologists is embodied in the since famous Alpha 
and Beta tests; Alpha, a test for literates, and 
Beta, a test for illiterates and foreign speaking 
draftees. The makers of this scale were under no 
illusions as to what they were testing, or at least 
their initial utterances gave no indication of any 
such intimations, even if they possessed them. 
They were at all times willing to accept the words 


of Stern; who said: “It must be remembered that - 


no series of tests, however skillfully selected it 
may be, does reach the innate intellectual endow- 
ment, stripped ‘of all complications, but rather this 
endowment in conjunction with all of the influ- 
ences to which the examinee has been subjected up 
to the moment of the testing.” 

The Alpha Army Tests were given to large 
numbers of men, and data was accumulated and 
tabulated which shows the scores of 103,500 white 
recruits and 19,000 Negroes. It is on the basis 
of these results, particularly, that many extreme 
and misleading conclusions have been made, lead- 
ing to grave and dangerous misunderstandings on 
the part of the public. It was on the basis of 
these tests that the army investigators concluded 
that the average mental age of the white draft 
was 13.1 years; and that the average mentality 
of the Negro soldier, and consequently the aver- 
age Negro, granting that the army cross section 
was typical, to be that of a child of 10.4! It 
is on the basis of these tests that the Nordic races 
have been granted the heaven sent mental superi- 
ority over South Europeans which entitles them to 
entry into this country; that a prominent Col- 
lege president and pulpit orator of the East jus- 
tifies the policy of segregation in the public schools; 
and that one observer bewails the fact that “There 
seems to be no immediate possibility of convincing 
the public of the necessity for preventing the re- 
production of these groups.” 

All of these conclusions would be amusing were 
they not positively dangerous. They have given 
to the professional race-hatred agitator a semblance 
of scientific justification for his mouthings, and, 
in the writings of popular and ill-informed pub- 
licists, they are rapidly moulding a public opinion 
in support of the most reactionary and inequable 
measures of general policy and welfare. 

Let us re-examine the reasonableness of the 
stand taken by these discoverers of native and in- 
herent intelligence, by means of a number of tests 
which admittedly cannot be divorced from en- 
vironmental influences. In the beginning, we have 
seen that no one dares define Intelligence; and be- 
sides this, no one even boasts of having an ob- 
jective evidence as to its presence or absence. Our 
tests are also faulty, for, while the intention is the 
measurement of Intelligence, we are measuring 
environment, and assuming that by this secondarv 


method we are attaining the original end. Such 
an assumption is valid only when the experiences 
of the group under consideration are the experi- 
ences of all; when the environment of the most 
lowly is the mutual background of the number 
made the subject of investigation; and when the 
test has been so devised that it minimizes the ef- 
fect of environment and renders such effect void 
and unimportant. 

The proponents of the Alpha Army Tests, as 
well as those other adaptations of the original 
Binet scale utilized in the measurement of intel- 
lectual capacity, assume that the typical resident 


of the United States possessed the background suf- 


ficient to enable the tests to be applied to him with 
fairness and efficiency of comparison of the re- 
sults. They assume that the minimum of experi- 
ence possessed by a Negro from the horribly in- 
efficient schools of the far South places him on a 
plane of equality, for purposes of comparison, with 
the graduate of the highly standardized grammar 
school systems of California or the District of 
Columbia. They assume that the experience gained 
by a Negro living in the slums of Memphis is 
sufficient to warrant comparison with the product 
of the proudest scions of Malden or of Beverly 
Hills. 

Manifestly, if the assumption outlined above is 
correct and scientific, an arrangement of the 
scores of the whites should show no deviation 
which might correspond to societal conditions 
from which the respective representatives of the 
given group were drawn. Evidently, if instru- 
ments for psycho-physical research are to justify 
themselves as simon pure calipers of native and 
inherent mental ability, the white youth, scion of 
the Anglo-Saxon stock of Georgia, should score 
just as highly as the white youth, the scion of 
the Anglo-Saxon stock of Oregon; and the Negro 
youth of Mississippi should score just as highly 
as the Negro youth from the District of Columbia 
or from Illinois. 

Let us examine the results of the Alpha Army 
Tests in their relation to environmental and geo- 
graphical conditions, and see in what light they 
stand; for, if racial differences and norms are to 
be deduced from these tests, they must be free 
from the influence of a superior or an inferior 
environment. 

Perhaps the most outstanding evidence of civic 
consciousness and advancement is to be found in 
the development of a representative and efficient 
school system; and it is certain that the school 
life of the children of this nation is a fundamental 
index to their environmental surroundings at their 
most impressive and formative periods. It is 
impossible for the layman to estimate the worth of 
respective school systems, because his criteria are 
uncertain and his methods at best but lacking 
the scientific method. Fortunately, we are not 
forced, for the purposes of this comparison, to 
rely upon the views of an untrained and unin- 
formed observer; for there is a reliable index as 
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to the comparative efficiency of the various state 
school systems throughout our land. Leonard 
P. Ayers, with all of the perspective of trained 
and authoritative educational methods, and with 
the resources of the Russell Sage Foundation, is- 
sued in 1918 “An Index Number for State School 
Systems.” This report, the result of careful and 
intensive research, ranks the states in the order of 
their educational advancement on the basis of the 
following points: 

1. Salary paid teachers 

2. Number of school children in state 

3. Number of children attending school for a 

reasonable period 

4- Length of school term 

5. Requirements for teachers 

6. Amount of state funds appropriated for pur- 

pose of education per capita school child 

7. Number of high schools and students in 

them 

8. Normal school facilities for teacher training 

9. Amount of supervision. 

With these considerations in mind, it is evi- 
dent that a very good cross section of the school 
systems of our states could be sampled, and thus 
the Ayers index is invaluable from the standpoint 
of comparison. 

Statistics show that the average draftee was 
26 years of age at the time of his induction into 
the service; and thus it would be reasonable to 
suppose that the average soldier was of school 
age during the period 1900-1910. 

In order to obtain as fair a comparison as pos- 
sible, the scores of all Negro draftees was elimin- 
ated; the standing of the states, then, represents 
the relative standing of the white representatives 
alone of the respective states. 

According to the median score of the soldiers, 
the states, eliminating those Awhose figures include 
manifest inaccuracies, as in the case of New 
Jersey, ranked in the Alpha Army Test as fol- 
lows: 

Rank of States in Alpha (White Recruits) 


State Alpha Median Score Index 
79.85 1 
Washington .............. 79-15 2 
District of Columbia 78.75 3 
78.11 4 
77.60 5 
73-40 6 
Connecticut ................ 72.30 7 
72.25 8 
Massachusetts _.......... 71.50 9 


Colorado ...... 69.65 10 
Montana 68.51 
68.35 


Minnesota 
Illinoi 63.70 22 
63.30 23 


63.00 24 
Rhode Island. ............ 62.85 25 
New Hampshire ....... 61.70 26 
New Mexico ............... 60.00 27 
59-50 28 
59-35 29 
South Dakota ............ 58.15 30 
North Dakota ............ $7.00 31 
56.45 32 
Indiana 56.05 33 
Maryland 56.00 34 
West Virginia ........ 55-55 35 
50.80 36 
50.00 37 
South Carolina. ........ 47-35 38 
Tennessee 47-25 39 
Alabama 45-20 40 
Louisiana 45-03 41 
North Carolina _...... 43-10 42 
42.12 43 
41.55 “4 
41.50 45 
Mississippi 41.25 46 


Comparison was made by means of the Pear- 
sonian Coefficient of Correlation. Without going 
into a technical exposition of his time-moment 
formula, it is sufficient to remember that 1.00 
is considered evidence of perfect correlations or 
relationship existing between two groups; and that 
any correlation above .50 is considered as highly 
suggestive of a relationship existing which cannot 
be explained by the laws of casual distribution. 


State Rank in Alpha Standing 
Correlated with Ayers Index for 1900 (White Recruits) 


State Rank in Ayer’s Rank in Alpha D D’ 
Index for 1900 
State Rank Score Rank 

Massachusetts _.... I 71.50 9 8 64 
ee 2 64.50 19 17 289 
Dist. of Columbia 3 78.75 3 ° ° 
California __.......... 4 78.11 4 ° ° 
Connecticut 5 72.30 7 2 4 
Rhode Island 6 62.85 25 19 361 
7 64-55 18 121 
69.65 10 2 4 
a 9 68.51 11 2 4 
OO 10 72.25 8 2 4 
ei 66.75 15 4 16 
12 63.70 22 10 100 
Washington .......... 13 79-15 2 11 121 
Pennsylvania ...... 14 68.30 13 1 1 
Indiana —" 56.05 33 18 324 
Nebraska 16 66.05 16 ° ° 
ae 17 63.30 23 6 36 
Maryland ............ 18 56.00 34 16 256 
a 19 67.40 14 5 25 
Minnesota ............ 20 64.00 21 I 1 
North Dakota ... 21 $7.00 31 10 100 
xe 22 64.45 20 2 4 
Wisconsin _............. 23 68.35 12 11 121 
South Dakota ...... 24 58.15 30 6 36 
New Hampshire.. 25 61.70 26 I I 
26 9 81 

6 

3 

6 

6 

6 


West Virginia...... 
Kentucky ..... 
New Mexico ........ 

36 50.80 36 ° 
37 59-35 29 64 
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67.40 14 
66.75 15 
66.05 16 
64.85 17 
64.55 18 
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State Rank Score Rank 
Tennessee anata 38 47-25 39 1 I 
Virginia ............... 39 56.45 32 7 49 
40 45-03 41 I I 
EN 41 42.12 43 2 4 
a 42 41.55 44 2 + 
Mississippi ........... 43 41.22 46 3 9 
South Carolina... 44 47-35 38 6 36 
45 45-20 40 5 25 
North Carolina... 46 4 16 


43-10 42 
r (Coefficient of Correlation) equals r=.7403= 
Sigma D’*=4326 

For 1900 the correlation of the states, in the 
relative efficiency of their school systems, with 
the rank of the white draftee in Alpha, was 
-7403; a striking correlation which cannot be 
explained as due to chance. It is interesting 
to note that of the eleven Southern States, 
which occupied the eleven bottom positions 
in the educational standing, Florida possessed 
a median score of 59, just 20 less than 
the median score of the district of Columbia; 
in other words, the whites of Florida made the 
median score equivalent to the mentality of a 13 
year old child, while the whites from the District 
of Columbia made scores equivalent to the men- 
tality of a 15 year old child; an increment of two 
years! Are we to conclude from this result that 
the whites of Florida are inferior in intelligence 
to the whites of the District of Columbia? 

Let us examine an even more startling implica- 
tion of this standing. The median score of the 
white soldiers from the states of Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, and Georgia, averaged within 
.9 of 41. This, according to the Stanford scale 
upon which Negro intellect has been damned and 
discounted, would give the mental age of the sol- 
diers from these states as being that of a twelve 
anda half year old child. This, when compared 
to the median mental age of the white soldiers 
from the states of Washington, California, Ore- 
gon, and the District of Columbia, would mean 
that the average mentality of the white inhabi- 
tants of the first named groups was 3 years less 
than that of the last named group. Again, are 
the exponents of intelligence tests as discriminators 
of racial differences prepared to assert that the 
white population of Arkansas is inherently and ra- 
cially the inferior of the whites of another section 
of the United States? With the vagaries of the 
Helena atrocities way fresh in mind, one is al- 
most prepared to grant the claim of the Intelli- 
gence testers if it will imply the natural inference 
is to the intellect of the typical participant in 
that massacre. 

We have confined the above comparison to the 
white draftees in order to investigate the claims 
for racial differences. Certainly, if Lothrop Stod- 
dard, Madison Grant, and McDougall are cor- 
rect in their hypothesis that the Nordic, or North 
European stock, which comprised our early im- 
migration, is superior to the Southern European, 
or more recent immigration, the representatives 
of such communities as Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, with the purest racial stock of the so-called 


Nordic branch now existent in America, would be 
superior to any other section showing the infiltra- 
tion of Foreign and South European Stock. Yet 
a comparison of these states with states showing 
a large infiltration of races from Southern Europe 
shows that the Southern States, as in other classi- 
fications, are low in intelligence rankings. 

It is thus an evident fact that either one of 
two factors may explain the low rank of the 
Southern States in intelligence rankings of their 
white citizenry; either the racial stock of these 
states is distinctly inferior to the whites of other 
sections of the country, or the rank in the Alpha 
Army Tests is dependent upon environmental con- 
ditions as reflected in the efficiency of school sys- 
terns and other criteria of cultural advancement. 
For there exist other standards of comparison which 
give the same results: A recent investigator, com- 
menting on the correlation existing between Alpha 
standing and literacy, says: “Using literacy, a 
basic index to the distribution of cultural oppor- 
tunity, and correlating with Alpha rank, a co- 
efficient results amounting to .64.’"* 

Correlations of Alpha Standing with 
Other Rankings 


Alpha with Ayers Index Rating for 1890...... 6825 
Alpha with Ayers Index Rating for 1910... 8251 
Alpha with Ayers Index Rating for 191%...... -7973 


*Alpha with per cent of Literacy 
*Alpha with Average Wage for Farm Labor  .830 
*Alpha with per cent of Urban Population........ .620 


The average wage for farm laborers was ar- 
ranged in order by states and the rank corre- 
lated with Alpha. This comparison yielded a cor- 
relation of .83; a striking similarity in view of 
the fact that the Negroes tested during the war 
were rural farm laborers to the extent of 60 
per cent of the total. 

Brigham, one of the most pronounced dogma- 
tists as to the inferiority of the Negro, who re- 
fers to his importation as the most “sinister event 
in the history of America,” recognizes the fact 
that the northern Negro scored notably higher 
than the southern Negro in the Alpha tests. Mr. 
Brigham, however, would ascribe this to the fact 
that “The most energetic and progressive Negroes 
have migrated northward, leaving their duller and 
less accomplished fellows in the South.” While 
this view is amusing when the opinion of the 
typical Southerner concerning the Negro migrant 
is considered, one wonders how Mr. Brigham 
squares the facts of southern white deficiency with 
his theory? 

However, not to be outdone, Mr. Brigham 
made a comparison of northern and southern 
Negroes who had had the same schooling, and tri- 
umphantly announced the fact that the same dis- 
crepancy was present. A commentator in Op- 
PORTUNITY clearly exposes the fallacy of such 
treatment by inquiring, “By what measuring rod 


*H. A. Alexander, School and Society, Vol. XVI, 
No. 405. 
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Range of I. Q.’s 


The Effect of Social Status on the Distribution of Intelligence Quotients (Native White Children) 


50 60 
Social Status to to 
59-9 69.9 
Very Superior ° ° 
Superior ° ° 
Average ° 1 
Inferior 1 3 


did Mr. Brigham find the wretched schools of the 
South to be equal to the northern schools in all 
particulars?” 

There is but one answer to those who would 
base theories of racial inequalities upon the results 
of the Alpha Army Tests; and that is the in- 
disputable truth that Alpha measures environ- 
ment, and not native and inherent capacity. In- 
stead of furnishing material for the racial propa- 
gandists and agitators, it should show the sad de- 
ficiency of opportunity which is the lot of every 
child, white or black, whose misfortune it is to be 
born and reared in a community backward and 
reactionary in cultural and educational avenues of 
expression. 

There are others who would certify the results 
of other investigations as demonstrating the lack 
of intelligence on the part of Negroes.* Terman, 
in the investigation which he made while revising 
the original Binet scale, found that the advance- 
ment made by children coming from homes clas- 
sified as Inferior, amounted to what is, at the age 
of 14, an equivalent of 2 years. The Negroes 
were in practically all cases drawn from the 
group classified as from Inferior homes; yet Ter- 
man states that he has found “a racial dullness in 
the case of Negroes, Mexicans, and Indians.” 

In the case of the white children, Mr. Terman 
states that the children of the lower classes rank 
lower, not because of any handicap in social experi- 
ence, but because their parents are of inferior men- 
tality as reflected by their menial and un-remuner- 
ative employments. “Common observation would 
itself suggest that the social class to which the 
family belongs depends less on chance than on the 
parents’ native qualities of intellect and character.” 

Does the social environment of the typical 
Negro family depend on native qualities of intel- 
lect and character? Does the intellect and char- 
acter of the Negro parent of Chicago determine 
whether his child will have the recreational facili- 
ties, the clean streets, the uncrowded neighbor- 
hood, the cultured associates, of some such lo- 
cality as Hyde Park, as compared with the crowded 
and deadly conditions of the “black belt”? Does 
the intellect and character of the Negro parent of 
Atlanta determine whether his child will have a 
full day of teaching or a half one; libraries and 
museums to elevate the mind, or backyards and 
soiled alleys to learn the elements of crime and 
vice? Does the intellect and character of the 


*Carl Brigham, A Study of American Intelligence 
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Total 
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Negro father of the South determine whether his 
child shall attend a 9 months school, with well 
paid and well prepared teachers, or some dilapi- 
dated shack, with 3 or 4 months of mediocre 
teaching at the hands of an inadequately paid and 
careless teacher? If these conditions of environ- 
ment are free and open to the Negro, without 
fear, favor, or the hint of prejudice as we find it 
even in northern schools, we may admit the plaus- 
ibility of Mr. Terman’s contention, while deplor- 
ing it from the standpoint of democratic principles; 
but until that time, let no conclusions be drawn 
to the demerit and under-rating of a race dis- 
criminated and segregated, in opportunity and 
outlook. 

*Miss Arlitt made a study of several hundred 
children of a New York neighborhood. She too 
attempted to compare the different race groups, 
taking into consideration the race level. When 
she came to compare the scores made by the white 
children of Superior homes with the scores of 
the Negro children from a superior social status, 
she was at a loss, for there were none of the lat- 
ter level to warrant comparison! When com- 
pared as to social status within the white group 
alone, she found that “The median I. Q.’s for 
the four groups (Very Superior homes, Superior, 
Average, and Inferior) were respectively 92, 107, 
118.7, and 125.9, or a difference of 33.9 points be- 
tween children of inferior and superior social 
status, of the same race and attending the same 
grades in the same schools.” 


Of the Negro children tested by Miss Arlitt, 
93 per cent were from homes classified as inferior 
from the standpoint of social advantages. These 
children made a median score of 85; and this 
score is the same which Terman found to be the 
average for the Negro children whom he tested. 

In considering this question, it is well that we 
should bear in mind the conclusions of Miss Arlitt. 
She states that “No study of racial differences 
which fails to take into consideration the social 
status of the groups tested can be considered 
valid.” 

Yet, this is exactly what Terman, Brigham, and 
others have attempted to do in evaluating norms 
predicating the intellectual inferiority of various 
racial groups. They have forgotten, as we have 
intimated, that the intelligence tests, so-called, do 


*Ada H. Arlitt, On the Need for Caution in Estab- 
lishing Race Norms, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. V, No. 2 
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not measure intelligence; they have neglected the 
fact that the intelligence tester, according to Col- 
vin, must realize that “We never measure inborn 
intelligence; we always measure acquired intelli- 
gence, but we infer from differences in acquired 
intelligence, differences in native endowment when 
we compare individuals in a group who have had 
common experiences and note the differences in 
the attainment of these individuals.” 


In what way, then, have the individuals, who 
saw in the intelligence tests an instrument for 
evaluating racial difference, erred? They have 
assumed that the groups which they compared 
had a common background of experience, while 
a careful analysis of the fact would have shown 
that variation among social classes will explain the 
phenomena they ascribed to inherent intelligence. 


There are numberless other investigations which 
tend to show the validity of the above conclusion. 
Binet, the father of tests, found that the children 
of the poor wards of Paris scored from one to 
two years below the level of the children of an 
aristocratic private school in Brussels; Stern found 
that the children of the Vorsschule, the class type 
of school for the children of the German higher 
social orders, were distinctly above the ratings 
made by the children attending the Volksschule in 
Breslau; and William F. Book, in a statewide in- 
vestigation of the High Schools of Indiana, found 
that the poorer southern section of the state ranked 
very much lower than the richer and industrial 
north. 


This is the position of the Twentieth Century 
prototype of Gobineau in his attempt to provide 
a scientific basis for the prejudices of an unrea- 
soning race-hatred. Instead of the mountain which 
they loudly asserted to exist, the observed differ- 
ences have dwindled into a mole hill of insig- 
nificant and ill-defined dimensions. The supre- 
macy of the Nordic dwindles when we find a state 
like South Carolina, whose people can trace their 
stock almost entirely to England and Northern 
Europe, making a median mental age of 12 years; 
while such a state as California or Connecticut, 
with from 15 to 30 per cent of foreign born 
of South European extraction, averages a median 
mental age of 15. And the boasted superiority of 
the white over the Negro stock does not seem so 
impressive when the Negroes of Illinois make a 
score of 47.35, while the whites of at least four 
Southern States were making a score of 41. 


Rank of White Recruits of Southern States Compared 
with Marks of Negro Recruits of Northern States 


Southern States—Median Scores of White Recruits 


Mississippi 41.25 
Kentucky 41.50 
Arkansas 41.55 


Georgia 42.12 


Northern States—Median Scores of Negro Recruits 


Illinois 47-35 
New York 45.02 
Ohio 49.50 
Pennsylvania 42.00 


With these facts in mind, it is impossible for 
anyone to make any conclusions which do not 
recognize these facts: 


(1) The Alpha Army Tests are very accurate 
measures of opportunity for experience and 
education. 


(2) The Alpha Army Tests were proposed to se- 
lect in a very short time large numbers of 
officers, and to segregate the mentally unfit. 
In this task they were reasonably successful ; 
but, once this task completed, their useful- 
ness is at an end save for the avowed testing 
of education and environment. 


(3) All tests so far devised and given have shown 
differences in social degrees of rating; and 
all so-called racial difference can be resolved 
into social differences. 


If these conclusions are kept in mind, there is 
no reason but that the intelligence test in time may 
come to be a very valuable addition to the peda- 
gogical methodology of modern practice. As a 
valuable instrument of classification, and as a rem- 
edy of the classic faults of teachers’ judgment, they 
may well bring about a revolution in the schools 
of tomorrow. 


But for those who would make them the fetiches 
of an impossible race cleavage—who would make 
them the shibboleth which would determine the 
right of a race to higher avenues of expression and 
advancement, the words of Thomas Garth,* prom- 
inent psychologist, must be recommended: “The 
elements in a study of racial mental similarities or 
differences must be these—(1) two so-called races, 
Ri, and R2; (2) an equal amount of educational 
opportunity, E, which should include social pres- 
sure and racial patterns of thought; and (3) psy- 
chological tests D, within the grasp of both racial 
groups. We should have as a result of our experi- 
ment, Ri E D equal to, greater than, or less than 
R2 E D. In this experiment the only unknown 
elements should be Ri and R2. If E could be 
made equal, the experiment could be worked.” 


Has any investigator yet equalized E? 


*White, Indian, and Negro Work Curves, Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. V, No. 1; Thomas R. Garth. 
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The Problem of Negroes in French Colonial Africa 


By Prince Koyo Tovatou Hovenovu 


Advocate a la Cour d’Appel and President del’Amitie Franco-Dahomeenne 
(An address delivered at the Inter-Allied School of Higher Social Studies, University of Paris ) 


REGRET very much at a time when France 

is passing through such a critical period, 
to be obliged to make a strong denunciation 
of her Colonial Policy, which today encompasses 
almost entirely every phase of the problem 
of the Negro race. 

It is a second Battle of the Marne in which 
France is now engaged. It is being fought in 
peace, therefore it is pacific; it is financial, there- 
fore economic; but it is  violent—it is terrific, 
and we are ignorant of the outcome. 

To begin with, I must completely absolve 
France from the policies of some of her children. 
We who have been reared in the Motherland—we 
know her, we love her, and we have unshakable 
confidence in her. But, I regret to say, though I 
say it fearlessly, that the representatives whom she 
sends to her colonies fail to perform their duties. 
More than that, they betray the interests of France 
and compromise her future. They betray the 
interests of Africa, and thereby compromise the 
future of a people who has the right to exist. 

My sympathy, my affection, my love for 
France cannot be doubted; for in the critical 
hours of 1914, without compulsion of any sort, 
I assumed spontaneously the duty of all citizens 
and exposed my life like all Frenchmen. 

Moreover, it will soon be 24 years that I have 
lived in France. I have lived the life of the French 
entirely. My childhood, my youth were passed 
with companions who, today, for the greater part, 
are asleep over there, on the battle-fields, and who 
have been so quickly forgotten after the Armistice. 

That is to say that I have a profound and 
sincere attachment for France; and that if, dur- 
ing the period of danger, of great risk, I had 
military courage, today with reluctance, and in 
spite of the apparent unreasonableness of my in- 
tervention, I wish to have the civic courage to 
declare publicly that, in the Colonies, the 
representatives whom you send us from the Mother- 
land betray you, compromise your future and 
foster such rancour, such hatred, that it would 
not be just and equitable that this be allowed 
to burst forth some day and wound mutilated 
France—so beautiful, so grand, so generous. 

And, being aware that at the present time, 
when you are surrounded by enemies of all sorts, at 
the time when the Allies of yesterday, by the 
ambiguity of their attitude are raising number- 
less difficulties for you, the extent of which you 
cannot measure, you are wrong to disown and 
to torture simple, primitive, warmbhearted and 
faithful human beings who have attached their 
fate to yours, and who wish to live your life. 
Since they have lost their patriarchs, the ancient, 


dethroned and exiled kings, they have believed in- 
genuously that their Governors would be their 
benevolent protectors. 

What bitter and cruel disillusion! 


Europe has inaugurated in the Colonies an area 
of veritable savagery and real barbarism which 
is carried out with science and premeditation—with 
all the art and all the refinement of civilization. 
The unfortunate natives have mingled their destin- 
ies with yours. They are always ready to fight by 
your side. They are truly the moral and material 
capital on which you have the right to depend, 
and which will never fail you if you know the 
precise moment to break with those intermediaries 
who deceive you and deceive them. 

The speakers who have preceded me were to 
have stated the problem of the Negro race 
and my role was to find the solution and offer 
practical conclusions. 

By reason of the unfortunate indisposition of 
Mr. René Maran, Mr. Alfred Aurousseau, with 
his lyric fervour, has offered to speak in_ his 
place. I myself replaced Mr. Maran at the sec- 
ond conference. I have studied the problem of 
the Negro race which Europeans only have pre- 
sented, because we Blacks, or Negroes, are per- 
fectly ignorant of it. 

For us, all races are as welcome as the magnifi- 
cent blooms of spring. We do not understand 
that colour enters into intellectual or moral ex- 
positions; we do not understand that colour in- 
tervenes in economic questions; we understand 
nothing of the egotistic and barbarous aims sought 
by certain civilized people who believe that civili- 
zation can only reach its zenith by ignoring origi- 
nal laws, and by debasing and enslaving men who 
have the natural right to live, to evolve, and to 
attain the full expansion of their being. 

I am ignorant of the problem as a whole, other- 
wise I should have presented it. But I shall 
content myself with giving you a history of its 
successive phases in Europe and America. I 
shall content myself with telling you rapidly and 
briefly that the problem arose at the moment 
of the discovery of America, when Europeans in- 
toxicated by glory, adventure, and above all, 
by rapine, sought to conquer new territories 
which did not belong to them. They destroyed the 
aborigines—exterminated them! Then, terrified 
at the void they had created around them and 
being themselves incapable of labour, they turned 
to Africa for workmen. It was Africa that furn- 
ished contingents for penal labour—this Africa with 
whose unhappy history you are unacquainted, but 
which some day, one of her sons will outline for 
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you in darts of fire—a monument of shame for 
that civilization of which you boast. 

Without humanity there is no civilization! 

If the monsters, full of vice, sodden with alco- 
hol, contaminated by disease, whom you send to 
us, have nothing else to offer than what they 
have already given us, then keep them yourselves, 
and let us revert to our misery and our barbarity. 
The whole fatality that burdens Eschyllian trage- 
dies cannot compare with the blackness of the 
African tragedy. 

Under cover of civilization, men are hunted 
like deers, plundered, robbed, killed; and these 
horrors are presented afterwards in eloquent 
orations as blessings. Hypocrisy and knavery 
’ are added to crimes! 

Since, regardless of the Africans, regardless of 
the Negroes, much more civilized than them- 
selves, Europeans have presented the problem of 
races, and particularly that of the Negro race, 
what can be the solution? 

What do we want in the Colonies—we sub- 
jects—or, by special favour and grudgingly made, 
citizens? We want the laws that concentrate and 
codify despotism repealed. There are no _half- 
measures! A new constitution is needed in the 
Colonies. 

When a member is gangrenous, it is necessary 
to intervene quickly; remove the member by am- 
putation. That’s what the surgeon does. If it 
happens that he hesitates, lingers, delays, the pain 
is aggravated—the disease gains ground, then an 
ignorant adventurer takes a scalpel and wounds 
the healthy organ, while attempting to remove 
the affected member. 

It is thus that the Government who should aid 
in the evolution of the people—for evolution 
implies full liberty of movement, is driving the 
natives to an ignorant, unskillful and awkward 
intervention—that which, after all, is the first 
stage of evolution: revolution. And, in the exer- 
cise of this revolution, in the execution of these 
rights of the people to act in stead and piace of 
technicians, regrettable incidents occur. We 
must foresee and arrest all gestures that are luck- 
less and fatal for the common weal. 

Now, if we are not careful, unfortunate events 
will occur in the Colonies. 

The conclusions that we must draw from 
the examination of the present conditions in the 
Colonies are the following: First of all, it is 
necessary that the Colonies should have the possi- 
bilities of making their voices heard in the affairs 
of the Government. 

What I may say of the Administrators would 
seem to be exaggerated, but the Governor of 
the Colonies, Mr. Augagneur, Governor of Equa- 
torial Africa, has often intervened at the Ministry 
for the Colonies to point out the daily abuses of 
the Colonial Policy, and in particular, of the 
Policy called Native Policy. 

This Policy is a source of perpetual vexations. 
Let me illustrate: A European passing along 


the highways can arrest a native and condemn 
him to 15 days imprisonment for the sole reason 
that he did not take off his hat to a white man. 
You will say to me that these are insignificant 
matters; but the arbitrariness goes much farther. 
The power of the Administrator is enormous. 
Contrary to that which happens in Europe, it is 
the accumulation of all powers; it is the accumula- 
tion of legislative and executive powers; it is the 
accumulation of judicial and administrative 
powers,—it is despotic power without control. 
Sometimes the Administrator—often a rudi- 
mentary, vicious man—indulges in all the base 
fancies that cross his imagination. These acts— 
and I should have wished that Mr. René 
Maran whose preface to his “Batouala” has been 
so much criticized—could have recounted them 
to you himself; for with his clearness of vision 
and moreover his realistic style, he would have 
known how to depict them in their horrible 


crudity. I shall not approach his realism, and 
I do not wish to linger at fhese repulsive pic- 
tures. 


It is sufficient to say that even today, in the 
Colonies, there are Administrators who _ insert 
like suppositories, cartridges of dynamite in the 
natives, and order them to run; then suddenly the 
dynamite explodes and the natives are blown 
to pieces. 

This happens in the French Colonies! 

You see, I regret to say these things publicly. 
And there are so many others! I have assumed 
a painful task. It is repugnant to me to insist. 

I commenced at the opening of this con- 
ference by absolving France from the acts of 
her functionaries. It was necessary to do so. 
I have felt the reflected indignation which passed 


’ through the audience, and feel the same sensa- 


tion of horror. 

These are facts so far removed from our men- 
tality that I should like to tell them as if they 
-were ancient legends. But I assure you that 
they are exact, and that they happen, even to- 
day, alas, in the Colonies. 

This is why we wish—contrary to that which 
you are told, either in Parliament or at the 
Ministries, particularly at the Ministry of the 
Colonies, which is a veritable Bastille to take— 
that you should be convinced that with such a 
clique so backward—more backward than the 
peoples whom they pretend to civilize, there can 
be no compromise. It is an imputation that is 
necessary to make. It is dynamite that must be 
thrown at them to save a part of humanity! And 
what part of humanity? That which is as 
important as Europe, since it concerns a Con- 
tinent: Africa! 

It is necessary that you should no longer allow 
yourself to be put to sleep by this chloroform 
in strong doses—in doses in bulk—which from 
time to time, in flights of oratory, members of 
Parliament, and sometimes their supreme chief, 
the Minister for the Colonies, administer you. 
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These men have opportunities for information. 


They can draw at the sources, and, notwith- 
standing that, they pretend to be ignorant of 
what we others, who speak the African language, 
of what we, children of Africa, feel and suffer. 

You cannot imagine how painful, how frightful 
it is for a man who has lived the whole period of 
1914-1918, to hear his native brothers who are 
supposed to be ignorant of all social and political 
questions say, as it happened to me in Dahomey: 
“Belgium has been invaded—so much the better. 
She has received what she deserved. She has in- 
vaded us, robbed us, pillaged us, exploited us 
shamefully. It is the just reward of things 
here below.” Though they had not read Gam- 
betta, they also invoked the immutable Justice. 
It is strange! 

In 1914, Belgium was, for me, the Martyred 
Virgin. She withstood the shock of invasion; she 
suffered horribly in body and soul. In 1921, 
when I found myself in my native land, I should 
never have dared to tarnish her glory. But be- 
hold some of my Congolese brethren, groaning 
under the conqueror’s brutal yoke, uttered in my 
presence the words I have just quoted. And I 
spare you what they sometimes say of France. 

Truly, I did not want to be told so much. I 
reacted against it. I did not wish to under- 
stand; and suddenly I interrupted them and cried: 
“You have lied! It is false! You are sacrilegious 
to wish to impute to those noble countries crimes 
of which they disapprove.” But I was obliged 
to hear the evidence. 

We cry, “Justice!” “Reparation!” While we 
tolerate robbery, rape, brigandage and assassina- 
tion. . In the Colonies, it is the wholesale sabot- 
tage of all the institutions and of all the 


principles that are valued throughout the civilized - 


world. These republicans, who go from France 
to the Colonies, reject all. republican doctrines. 
They are new Federal lords who arrogate to 
themselves special privileges, and defend them 
jealously and fiercely against the original possessors 
—the. rightful occupants of the land. 

Let it be sufficient for me to say to you that 
not long ago a circular appeared forbidding 
the entry into Africa of the history of the 
French Revolution. Indeed, it is mortifying— 
above all, dangerous to teach in the Colonies that 
which. free, hardy and powerful minds have con- 
ceived and realized in the period of 1789 and dur- 
ing the various Revolutions that have been, so 
to speak, the corollaries of this violent explosion. 
You cannot, with impunity, carry through the 
world these flaming tofches that are the rights 
of man and which the French Convention has 
upheld uncompromisingly in the face of - all 
despotism and of all tyranny. Men imbued with 
such principles must react; and I understand those 
Governors who had the temerity—since they 
are republicans—to suppress the pages of - his- 
. tory .that give to man the sense of his liberty, 
. of his, right and of his progress. 


- people. 


All this demonstrates that the Colonies are 


“not yet ready’to be governed according to legal 


methods. Privileges only‘ ‘are defended and not 
the institutions ‘born’ of the Convention—the 
real’ republican and democratic institutions that 
France is so proud to have extolled by the 
world. 

They cry “Reparations!” without ceasing. But 
what reparations will it be necessary to give to 
men who possess nothing, whose property rights 
are violated, who have no civil rights before the 
law, and who, in consequence, are oppressed in 
their economic, individual and _ social liberty, 
and annihilated from all the progress of evolution 
which they would like to realize in the future? 

The balance sheet of colonization shows that 
depopulated France has lost more than half the 
inhabitants of her Colonies. These are facts 
that the chloroforming Ministers dare not com- 
municate to the public. 

The conclusions to be drawn are simple. In 
this matter, there can be no compromise—no. half- 
measures. It is necessary to say this: “Absolute 
autonomy for the Colonies, with imperial rela- 
tions to the Motherland on general questions; 
or otherwise total, complete assimilation without 
frontier—without distinction of race.” : 

Assimilate! Or, if you avow your weakness, 
let them go, and give them autonomy. There 
is no shortage of organizing geniuses in Africa. 
It is feared that Colonial Deputies may invade 
the Chamber and form the majority since their 
countries are larger and therefore more peopled. 

Will the number of Colonial Deputies submerge 
those of the Motherland? To begin, a limita- 
tion is necessary. It is necessary at first to give 
to the African citizens a limited number of Depu- 
ties, and accord to all, the right to designate 
their delegates. 

How are the Deputies elected in the Colonies? 
Behold again, one of the manifestations of arbi- 
trary rule—of Colonial deceit. The - delegates 
are nominated by the Europeans established in the 
Colonies. They pass for the choice of the na- 
tives: Now, the natives have never had the right 
to these nominations since it is exacted as a preced- 
ing condition to possess French citizenship, ‘and 
to enjoy civil and political rights. No native ‘has 
this right. He is only a French subject. Again 
these Byzantine distinctions of which you are 
ignorant! These delegates of the Europeans—and 
not the Africans—these delegates of the function- 
aries, of the traders, they form the Superior 
Council of the Colonies. What derision! The 
criminal exploiters have, indeed, the need of. ad- 
vocates to defend them in the Motherland. 

It is true that it has been said that the natives 
are incapable of taking an active interest in poli- 
tics, that they are incapable of everything. I 
grant you this and even more. This incapacity is 
persistently decreed by the same functionaries 
who are interested in the oppression of a whole 

Inferiority? Incapacity? It is absurd. 
Let us not insist. 
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Why are the natives not represented? Why 
are the sick not allowed to say of what they are 
suffering! for we often see peasants or uncultured 
men say to physicians: “Oh, it’s in my arm—it’s 
in my leg that I feel pain,” and this fixes or di- 
rects the diagnosis, and permits the surgeon to 
operate with surety? How can you wish to care 
for the sick, if the patient dares not tell you— 
“Oh, it’s in my arm—it’s in my leg that I 
feel pain”? 

It is an absolute necessity, it is urgent to 
accord to the natives who have no civil and poli- 
tical rights, the possibility of approaching the 
Government through their representatives, to dis- 
cuss the problems whose solution must bring them 
a slight relief. 

Complete assimilation, representation, home-rule 
or autonomy, these are the things we put forward 
as some of the conclusions for a solution of the 
Colonial problem. 

During the conferences, we have discussed the 
problem of property. The native possesses noth- 
ing. Thanks to the regime of despoiling conces- 
sions, he has been expressly forbidden to own pro- 
perty. The land, conceded to him for the cultiva- 
tion of corn, manioc and other crops, is taken 
away &s soon as the European disembarks. 

We wish to have the property of the native 
assured to him. It is necessary that he should 
have the right to exploit the land and its resources. 
Do not forget that the land is his own; that the 
blood of black men has conquered distant posses- 
sions for France; and that the sweat of Negroes 
has cleared, ploughed, sowed and fertilized them 
as it had fertilized that of ungrateful America. 

Do you wish to hear the series of inconsisten- 
cies? Senegal has conquered Dahomey. Da- 
homey has conquered Madagascar. It was black 
men who conquered Guinea, the Ivory Coast, the 
Sudan and Morocco; and all these conquered 
peoples have rushed in throngs to save. their con- 
queror at Charleroi, at the Marne, at the Yser, 
in Champagne, at Verdun, at Chemin des Dames, 
and at last, at the second Marne where they have 
won a decisive victory for right, justice and 
liberty which have been systematically denied 
them. 

Homeless, expatriated, famished, overwhelmed 
by suffering and misery, under the ardent tropical 
sun, it behoves them to plough and water with 
their sweat a soil confiscated and reserved as the 
property of their executioners. 

We, Negroes of Africa, we raise our indignant 
protestation against the fate of our brothers in 
America. Shame to those Americans who feign 
to be civilized, but who have not yet condemned, 
by law, the outrage of lynching, and who continue 
to torture 15 millions of our brothers! Let the 
so-called civilized nations stop wholesale trade of 
Negroes by the purchase and sale of Colonies, 
after having condemned the slave trade in de- 
tail! No more transfer of territories with their 
inhabitants, as that recently effected by Denmark! 


This is the most modern, the most monstrous 
form of the slave trade. 

Since the label of a nationality has been at- 
tached to us, we do not wish to change it with 
every treaty, unless it is to resume our complete 
independence. 

We demand respect for the territorial integrity 
and the national independence of the rare African 
states, or states of African origin, which still 
possess their autonomy. Abyssinia, Liberia, 
Haiti and St. Domingo are striking proofs 
of the organizing and political genius of Negroes, 
notwithstanding the persistant sabottage by na- 
tions eager for conquest. 

We claim the right to judge and to be judged, 
—a judicial court should be instituted, and above 
all, we claim the right to be educated. It is 
necessary to organize compulsory education in the 
Colonies. The education of the native is the 
best means of assuring his evolution and his 
adaptation to European civilization. It is neces- 
sary to develop Africa for the benefit of the 
Africans and not exclusively for the profit of the 
white man, and to assure freedom of commerce 
and industry. Behold, in short, the few con- 
clusions—the few claims put forward by the 
natives of the Colonies. 

The problem of the Negro race first came into 
being in America, by the extermination of the abo- 
riginal Red Skins, then by the transplantation of 
natives of Africa to fill the void created, and at 
present it is confounded with the Colonial problem 
which is its ultimate phase and which is now shown 
by the absolute negation of the rights to property 
by Negroes, by the negation of their civil rights— 
since their civil personality is not recognized, by 
the negation of their possibilities of evolution, by 
deceit, by calumnies which induce the world to be- 
lieve that this race is irremediably condemned to 
inferiority, to stagnate in ignorance, brutality, and 
violence—all of which is contrary not to experience, 
since you have never attempted, in good faith, this 
experience, but to that which we know—we who 
have lived with our fathers, our mothers, our 
brothers, our sisters—we who know that they are 
also men and women. 

They have less instruction, education and adap- 
tation to European civilization, but they have kept, 
more than we have, the true and solid qualities of 
which human worth,is formed, and we benefit by 
their conscience, their knowledge and their experi- 
ence. They have lived in simple surroundings 
where human sentiments bloom spontaneously. They 
know nothing of your complications, of your mixed 
conceptions of life. They understand nothing of 
your economic cares, of your worries, your irrita- 
tions and your nervousness. 

They have conserved all the simplicity, all the 
sweetness, all the joy of life. They are like the fish 
in that historic and legendary river which descends 


-from the towering St. Gothard to the North Sea— 


the Rhine—river of glaucous waters, the history of 
which you are certainly cognizant, and whose waters 
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you have often made scarlet with your blood. The 
fishes of the Rhine know not whether they have 
two or three countries. They live in peace. Less 
wise than they, you have battled for centuries on 
the two banks of this river, while the simple crea- 
tures live in its depths disdainful of your quarrels. 

This is what we do in Africa. We care not 
whether you have two or three countries, or whether 
you have none. We wish simply, that since you 


have come and conquered us, that you should live 
in peace with each other, and that we be not al- 
ways called upon to become your cannon fodder. 
We wish that you recognize our rights to citizen- 
ship—the elementary rights of man—and that liv- 
ing your life, suffering your sorrows, and rejoicing 
in your joys, we might be called to share your des- 
tiny, good or bad, but which we accept sincerely, 
loyally and faithfully. 


The Negro in the Field of “Dentistry 


By Stepuen J. Lewis, D.D.S. 


N the field of dentistry the talent of the Negro 

was more acquired than inherent. His birth- 
right gave him small claim to any hope of hurried 
accomplishment or professional recognition in the 
face of custom, denial, and economic limitations. 
Hence the historic background so essential to a 
well colored recital leading to his present status in 
the profession is lacking in that richness of color 
and detail which might otherwise considerably 
brighten the picture. 


However, an historic background, after all, has 
its chief worth not in the details of its items of 
color or in its mass, but rather in its contrast or 
blend as a medium of comparison which makes out- 
standing the subject presented. A general back- 
ground, which comprehends all the difficulties and 
limitations and which ae reasonably to the entre 
of the Negro into all scientific or professional fields, 
may serve the imagination without descriptive 
words, as a background in the portrayal of his ad- 
vances in the dental field. 


As late as 1880 there were probably fewer than 
a dozen legal dental practitioners within the col- 
ored group. Most of those who had entered the 
profession at this time had done so largely through 


suggestions or urge of white practitioners for whom _ 


they had been employed as laboratory mechanicians, 
coupled with the desire of white dentists to dis- 
pose of colored patients. Hence the element of se- 
lective choice of a professional career as such played 
but a minor role in their entering the field of 
dentistry. 

As the profession itself had not then attained 
a high plane and was still rated more as a craft, 
with its mechanical aspects predominant, and had 
surely not gained that public recognition worthy of 
a scientific agency engaged in the art of healing 
and health conservation, there is little wonder that 
the pioneer Negro dentist made slow progress in 
professional achievement.. 


Early Standards 


There is much of romance in the careers of those 
pioneers who assumed the task and to whom credit 
must be given for laying the foundations for this 
professional group. Most of them began practice 
in those states where the requirements, even ele- 


mentary, were very low and at a time when legal 
regulation as to fitness was correspondingly lax. 
The chief objective was largely economic. Dental 
school training, where attainable, was but elemental 
and it is amazing that in the face of proscription, 
limitations, and a degree of scorn from without 
the group, plus superstition, and fear and lack of 
confidence from within the group, many of these 
pioneers, through supplemental study and deter- 
mination, acquired the recognition and vision which 
focused sufficient attention upon their work and 
the need of more Negro dentists to lead to the es~ 
tablishment of our two Negro dental colleges. 


It is a high tribute to the breadth of view and 
capabilities of this group of pioneers when it is 
related that they attained sufficient recognition and! 
developed an efficiency which placed some of them 
on the faculties of Howard and Meharry, when 
these schools were founded early in the eighties. 


Growth and Expansion 


Statistics are not available as to the number of 
Negro dental graduates prior to the first classes 
from Howard and Meharry, but it is safe to assume 
that they did not exceed a half-dozen. Beginning 
with the first classes graduated from our two 
schools, it will be seen that there was no consid- 
erable Negro dental group until after 1890. This 
group was located largely in the South, with a 
scattering few in the growing northern centers of 
Negro population such as Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. Chicago was probably the only west- 
ern city which had attracted the Negro dentist 
until practically the close of the 19th century. 


Months ago, when I was requested to prepare 
this article, I made a direct attempt to secure re- 
liable and specific data regarding the history of the 
pioneer group to which I have referred. I wanted 
to shade my story with an authentic and yet re- 
flective background. I had in a general way col- 
lected data during the past eight years as the result * 
of journeys into more than twenty-five states, but 
I desired to have this information authenticated 
specifically, as far as possible, by members of the 
profession in position to do so, some of whom are 
referred to herein. Frequent requests along this 
line met with no response and at first I had to 
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‘conclude that my petition had been seriously mis- 
understood. It finally occurred to me that per- 
haps the real reason lay in the fact that the spirit 
of the profession had seized the dentists. A large 
‘number of these older practitioners who had freely 
discussed their early experiences in practice and 
contact with the group’s genuine pioneers, gave 
not an item of response when I desired to com- 
mit it to record. Perhaps there may be more 
than an ordinary reason for this apparent refusal 
to talk now. However, a charitable and reason- 
able conclusion about their changed attitude is 
based perhaps upon the spirit and progress of the 
profession and the constant changing of scene and 
act in the great dental drama of progressiveness 
which keeps ever before the mind the accomplish- 
ments of today and the future outlook of the pro- 
fession. I am not going to admit that this non- 
response was due to their disinterestedness in mat- 
ters pertaining to the group as a whole—for this 
would be a charge of selfishness—or that it was 
due to their mistrust of my motives or inability 
to properly interpret their views. I console my- 
self with the conclusion that it was based upon a 
desire to forget the past and its handicaps and live 
in the present and the future. 
Northern and Western Group 

Beginning with the present century the dental 
group began to expand and soon gained a consid- 
erable foothold above the Mason-Dixon Line, 
though Philadelphia, New York, and Boston had 
already produced its pioneers as individuals. If 
reliable and accurate statistics could be pre- 
sented with this article, I would be compelled to 
name among the pioneers,—Jackson of Philadelphia, 
Roberts of New York, Ramsey of Virginia, Free- 
man and Gwathney of Washington, Porter of 
Atlanta, Schooley of Ohio, Bentley of Illinois, 
Singleton of Nashville, and Baker of Baltimore. 

I make no attempt to offer a complete pioneer 
list or to arrange them in the order of their 


service to the profession. Suffice it to say that 
several of those accredited to the pioneer list, 
including Porter of Atlanta, Bentley of Chicago, 
Schooley of Cincinnati, Singleton of Nashville, 
and Baker of Baltimore, are still in practice. This 
is another evidence of the youthfulness of the 
dental group. That there are many others of 
equal length of service and equally outstanding as 
pioneers is unquestionably true. It is to this 
pioneer group to whom we owe the greatest tribute 
of appreciation for the standards they have main- 


’ tained and it is from them that the more modernly 


trained, present-day practitioner gets much of his 


inspiration. 
Our Future Hope ' 

By 1900 our dental group had not reached the 
two hundred mark, with an estimated ratio to the 
Negro population of one dentist to each 50,000. 
The increase in the next two decades has been 
in keeping with the growth of education among the 
masses and the relative elevation of standards of 
living, but by no means in proportion to the group 
needs. The 1920 census shows the same profes- 
sional group-drift to the North and West as is 
evident in the shifting of the mass of Negro popu- 
lation. The dental group had grown to nearly the 
1200 mark when the Fourteenth Census Report 
was published as of 1920, while personal tabulation 
covering 39 states, and including the practitioners 
who registered as of 1924, brings the total well up 
to the 1300 mark at present. 

An interesting element is the fact that New 
York leads the list of Negro dentists as it does as 
a center of Negro population. As compared with 
Georgia, it has doubled the total of that state. 
A more interesting comparison is in the fact that 
Louisiana is given a census credit of 32 Negro 
dentists, while Michigan and Massachusetts have, 
respectively, 25 and 28. North Carolina is 
credited with 30, while Pennsylvania has at pres- 
ent over 80. Texas has 49 and is yearly losing 
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ground to states such as Ohio with its present 
46 and Illinois with 78. 

Of the 1300 Negro dentists in the country, 
Howard and Meharry dental colleges have fur- 
nished practically one thousand and are adding 
to the ranks an average of thirty each, annually. 
From other dental colleges in the North and 
West the annual supply will not exceed twenty in 
number. So that with the present population ratio 
of one Negro dentist to every 20,000 of Negro 
population, as compared with one white dentist 
to every 2070 of white population, the demand for 
a much larger annual increase is easily understood. 


As late as 1910 the graduating classes at Howard 
and Meharry did not exceed 25 each. ‘During 
the next decade the average increased to 32. But 
beginning with 1920, because of the grading up of 
preliminary educational requirements, plus the 
addition of another year to the dental course, and 
consequent grading up of the dental curriculum, 
there occurred a slight decrease in the graduate 
list. A due allowance must be made for a trivial 
loss in failures of graduates actually to enter 
practice through State Board failures or other 
causes. Thus it will be seen that the ratio to 
population is being lowered rather than increased. 


Re-standardization of Dental Colleges 

Another element involving the normal increase 
is in the re-standardization of all dental colleges 
by the newly formed American Association of Den- 
tal Schools. Under the latest rules governing den- 
tal colleges, classes are limited in proportion to 
faculty, equipment, and available operating or 
endowment funds. 

This has worked a peculiar hardship upon the 
Negro dental group because of the economic needs 
of both Howard and Meharry. Classes which 
numbered as high as one hundred are now limited 
to fifty, with a proportionate reduction in the 


Section, National Medical Association 


graduate list. Until funds are available for in- 
creasing the general equipment of these two 
schools, there is little hope of even holding the 
present ratio to the population and surely no ex- 
pectation of an increase in accordance with the 
population growth. 

A survey covering Negro matriculants in dental 
colleges other than Howard and Meharry, during 
the past four years, shows a slight increase in num- 
bers over the preceding ten-year period but a de- 
cided decrease in ratio as compared to the popu- 
lation mass. This can be attributed to two very 
definite causes. First, the re-standardization of 
dental schools, based on equipment and funds for 
operating, has placed a numerical limitation on 
entrance classes in practically all dental colleges. 
The number of applicants in most cases far exceeds 
the number who can be accommodated under the 
newer standards and restrictions. This places 
the Negro matriculant at a distinct disadvantage 
from the start. Secondly, the growth of segre- 
gation sentiment, which has followed the World 
War and Negro migration, has definitely involved 
even our larger professional schools and annually 
a large percentage of Negro applicants for matricu- 
lation in “white” dental colleges are told that be- 
cause of the lack of “colored” clinical material 
at these institutions, it will not be possible for them 
to comply with the graduate requirements as to 
operative work and they are respectfully referred 
to Howard or Meharry. 

Thus it will be seen that for another decade, and 
perhaps longer, these two institutions are our main 
hope for dental recruits. Recent experience as 
regards Congressional help in this matter con- 
vinces me that the future of these two schools de- 
pends more upon the moral and financial support 
of their graduates and the Negro dental group as 
a whole than upon any other factor. This is 
mandatory not only for retaining the present rat- 
ing and keeping the two schools apace with the 
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profession but because their funds and equipment 
must be increased to the point of expansion of 
the graduate list, which at present is surely not 


possible. 
Organized Effort 

Due to the same surrounding conditions which 
faced the racial intellectual group as a whole, 
the Negro dentist worked silently as an_ indi- 
vidualist and to a large degree out of intimate 
touch with the advances of his profession. This 
was true until about 1890, except in very rare in- 
stances—from which date there is on record evi- 
dences of attempts to organize. These initial steps 
in organization among the dental group, then 
rapidly forming, were first evidenced in the ten- 
dency to establish local groups for the purpose of 
collaboration, socio-professional relationship, and 
study. The Negro dentist had‘ watched, with a de- 
gree of jealousy, the formation of medical societies 
among Negro physicians which to a very large de- 
gree ignored him as a professional factor. In 
some instances he was taken into the medical so- 
ciety and this contact gave him a new lease on 
professional life. He sought something more in 
common with his daily office routine, however, and 
it was not long before the local groups of Negro 
dentists began to organize into larger groups. 
The organization of the National Medical Asso- 
ciation, a professional group composed of physicians, 
dentists and pharmacists, was perhaps the first 
effective attempt to bring the Negro dentist into 
organization for mutual and cooperative advance- 
ment. 

This organization, now in its twenty-ninth year 
and in which the dental group has its chief claim 
to national unity, has as its main accomplishment in 
relation to its Dental Section the creation of a 
higher respect and professional appreciation for the 
dentist on the part of the physician and surgeon; 
it also has developed, or done much towards devel- 
oping, a closer cooperation between these two pro- 
fessional groups of medicine in combined practice 
as well as in combined health movements. The 
Dental Section of the National Medical Associa- 
tion has grown to be one of its most progressive and 
constructive departments and its annual meetings 
and scientific programs have contributed much 
towards individual as well as group advancement. 


A National Movement 


The outgrowth of the formation of the Dental 
Section of the National Medical Association was 
the development of a local interest in each other 
among dentists. There soon began the organization 
of local and state societies as auxiliaries to the 
National. This resulted in the arousing of a pro- 
fessional pride in self on the part of the indi- 
vidual practitioner and a sort of respectful com- 
petition professionally which tended towards higher 
efficiency, more modernly equipped offices and a 
consequent demand for higher recognition in the 


professional field. 
In 1905, through the leadership of Dr. D. A. 


Ferguson of Richmond, Va., an attempt was made 
to form a National Association of Negro Dentists, 
looking to independent organization as a strictly 
dental group. While the effort failed, the name 
is possibly entitled to capitalization, for the seed 
was sown for the ultimate organization of the 
Tri-State Dental Association at Buckroe Beach, 
Va., in July, 1913. 

This organization had as its nucleus a group of 
far-seeing and progressive men from Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. It grew 
in numbers through its annual meetings at Buckroe 
Beach and through its rapidly spreading influence 
until, in 1918, its representation by states had 
grown to such an extent that it ceased to be tri- 
state in scope and was re-organized into the pres- 
ent Inter-state Dental Association. Twenty-one 
states were represented at its annual session in 
1923. 

In this organization, which is at present more 
sectional than national,—its membership being re- 
cruited largely from the South, East, and Middle 
West—seems to lie the greatest hope for national 
unity and organized advancement for the Negro 
dental group as such. While in scattering in- 
stances he is admitted to the component local so- 
cieties and thus becomes a member of the State 
and the American Dental Association, which gives 
him the formal if not effective recognition as a 
dentist sans the qualifying term “colored,” yet this 
is still the exception and not the rule and he must 
for some time look to his own group for organized 
help and mutual advancement professionally. He 
must surely look to his own group for his acknowl- 
edged professional standing and as his chief weapon 
in forcing recognition from without. 


The Inter-state W orks the Year Round 


The Inter-state Dental Association provides not 
only a medium for the annual exchange of profes- 
sional ideas and viewpoints through its scientific 
programs, but it likewise concerns itself with the 
development of the individual practitioner and a 
higher recognition of professional merit and ethics. 
Clinical Study Clubs have been formed in local and 
state groups for research and collaborative work 
during the months between the annual sessions, and 
the reports and findings are a part of the programs 
for the annual sessions. Dental clinics for chil- 
dren of the poor and a hearty cooperation with the 
various State Boards of Health in Negro centers, 
particularly in the South, is a potential part of its 
ad interim work. An organized interest in the 
welfare and efficiency of Howard and Meharry 
dental schools constitutes an important phase of its 
constructive activities. 

Free Senior Lecture Course 

Evidence of constructive, organized, professional 
effort is manifest in the establishment of a program 
which will be working throughout the year rather 
than one which expends all its energies in a formal 
annual gathering. With the writer as its author 
and sponsor, there was established in 1921, for 
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the benefit of the senior classes of Howard and 
Meharry dental colleges, the Inter-state Dental 
Association Free Lecture Course. 

This lecture course has for its chief objectives 
the stimulating of high professional ideals and 
ethics, a closer cooperation between practicing 
dentists and the beginner or the young and inex- 
perienced dental graduate; it is a sort of connecting 
link between the professional as such and its chief 
source of recruits. 

That the annual lectures have done more to 
stimulate confidence in the beginner, guide him into 
ethical channels, tone up the ethics of the profes- 
sional group as a whole than any other effort of 
the organized group seems self-evident to those 
familiar with all phases of the problems. 

The annual lectures have been presented to the 
senior classes of Howard and Meharry since 1921. 
They are intended to emphasize the practical points 
in moral and professional fitness, the selection of 
location, the establishment and maintenance of 
practice on a correct professional plane, and the 
relation of the professional man to the community 
in which he locates. These and many other prac- 
tical points as “‘first-aids” to the dental prospect 
have demonstrated the effectual growth of the 
spirit of mutual help within the group. 


Allied With All Health Movements 


Dentistry gained its recognition as a branch 
of the healing art during the past three decades. 
Its intensive progress as a scientific agency has 
been amazing. In the field of preventive medicine, 
public health movements, and in child welfare work 
as a profession it has, during the past few years, 
broken down all public prejudices and now has a 
permanent place of recognition in all national, state, 
and local health programs. 

To move along with any progressive movement, 
one must become a part of it. To become an 
integral part of any such movement, one must 
literally catch the spirit underlying it. It is not 
over-stating it to say that the Negro dentist is 
rapidly catching the spirit of modern dentistry in 
its progressive advances. Just a few years back, 
the eagerness of the dental graduate to begin 
practice with the one thought of a substantial 
income as the sole objective was not at all un- 
common. To gain his diploma with the least 
expenditure of mental arid physical effort and to 
qualify for registration in legal practice at the 
earliest possible date after graduation was his 
direct aim. The thought of a more thorough 
preparation through the medium of post-gradu- 
ate work, hospital or clinic experience did not be- 
come a vital force in the ambitions of our young 
men until recent years. It is then a sign of 
awakening to the need of a higher efficiency when 
it is noted that a larger and increasing percentage 
of the Negro dental graduates from Howard and 
Meharry and even other schools are not content 
with dental school diplomas alone. They have 
been made to realize the newer standards of den- 


tistry as a profession and are found matriculating 
in increasing numbers yearly in _ post-graduate 
courses in the institutions of higher learning and 
where opportunity is offered for advancement in 
the various specialty branches of the profession. 
Professional fitness is the challenge of the day 
as against the mere striving for economic ascend- 
ency. Our younger men are catching this spirit. 
They are not only demanding the best in the way 
of operating office equipment, as is evidenced in 
the modern aspect of the average office and the 
high respect with which they are held by the sell- 
ing trade as a buyer, but they are cultivating a 
demand for higher service on the part of their cli- 
entele and thus gaining a higher place in public 
recognition for the profession. 


Dr. Roscoe C. Brown 


Until the World War, but little recognition 
had been given the dental profession as such by 
the government officially. The contributions of the 
profession to soldier-efficiency during that con- 
flict, however, gave it a new place in public and 
official esteem. It is a distinct recognition of the 
capabilities of the persons in the dental group 
when men like Dr. Roscoe C. Brown are recog- 
nized for special tasks because of their general 
fitness. When the U. S. Public Health Service 
organized its Venereal Section for work among the 
colored population, Dr. Brown, a member of the 
dental profession, was placed in charge. It was 
his work in organizing the bureau and its splendid 
field force and the most effective national educa- 
tional campaign on disease prevention which won 
for him the unstinted praise not only of official 
circles but likewise of his medical conferes. While 
his work had but little direct relation to den- 
tistry, the recognition he won and received gave 
the dental group a high compliment, in that the 
training and general fitness of its members bears 
a direct relation to public health and is capable 
of expansion in individual cases to almost any field 
of preventive medicine. This recognition ac- 
corded Dr. Brown was in direct contrast to pub- 
lic belief and contrary to the general attitude of 
the physician-group toward the capabilities of the 
dental surgeon. Such imstances,—and there are 
many of them,—have done much to assist in plac- 
ing a higher public valuation upon the service of 
the dental group in general health movements and 
is in keeping with the changing public and official 
attitude toward dentistry. 


Demand 

No hospital staff is now complete without its 
consulting dental surgeon. No general public school 
program is considered constructively full without 
its dental examiners and clinicians. No public 
welfare movement is fully comprehensive which 
does not include dental clinics for the care of 
the teeth of the indigent, particularly the children. 
All of this has come about through the process 
of educational enlightenment and has created a 
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new place for dentistry in public esteem and public 
service. 

The normal population increase, plus the re- 
sults of education in the masses, has created a de- 
mand for dentistry within the group which its 
present dental corps finds it all but impossible 
to supply. In various centers the demand may 
be apparently over-supplied, but the ratio to the 
population mass remains about one to every 20,000. 
The migration movement is depleting the dental 
ranks in the South, for the Negro dentist is, 
in many instances, leading the hosts which seek 
a kindlier public sentiment and a more adequate 
educational outlook for the youth. If he does 
not precede in all instances, he is surely follow- 
ing his clientele to northern and western centers 
where he finds a fertile field for developing a higher 
appreciation for his service and greater hope of 
professional recognition. Add to this the prob- 
ability of a more sympathetic environment and 
better educational facilities for his family, and the 
position of the professional man is not much dif- 
ferent from that of the average individual migrant. 

With the growth of urban Negro centers, there 
is a continued attraction for the Negro profes- 
sional man. In increasing numbers he is locating 
in the big cities because of higher standards, better 
conditions economically and perhaps better fees. 
This all is reacting to the physical and economic 
disadvantage of the smaller groups in the smaller 
communities and many of these smaller fields are 
ripe for tapping by the beginner. The drift must 
eventually be away from the mass centers. 


It is gratifying to note that during the past 
few months, and in fact during the entire past 
year, inquiries have been coming to me from gradu- 
ates of Howard and Meharry seeking locations for 
practice, and in most cases they express a desire 
for the smaller and so-called undevelopd field. 
This is a favorable sign, for it indicates a slight 
over-saturation in certain Negro centers. A more 
even distribution of professional material is es- 
sential both for health and economic reasons. 
These smaller communities or fields offer a much 
larger hope for professional cooperation and a more 
sympathetic trend from the other racial group, 
with less direct competition—and the basic op- 
portunity to serve a direct public need, than 
which there can be no higher professional ideal. 

Looking Ahead 

The Negro dentist is no longer content as an 
object of ridicule and subject of superstition. As 
a group he is far above the type-portrayals of 
Cohen and Cobb, and while in many individual 
instances for “economic reasons” he still caters 
or “submits” to the primitive demands of a large 
element of his clientele for “gold that glitters,” 
he is nevertheless forging ahead with the profession 
of which he is a potential part and living down a 
tradition which has obscured his pathway and 
delayed the day of his genuine recognition as a 
scientific, professional factor. He is playing well a 
role of equal magnitude 2nd exacting demands as 
compared with other intellectual units within the 
group, all of whom are silently but effectually co- 
ordinating in carrying the mass upward. 


The Smile of Africa 
By Ernest Psicuari 
Translated from the French by Edna Worthley Underwood 


(In 1908 Ernest Psichari—the little grandson 
of the great Renan—went to Africa. There— 
he tells us—that contact with the race-soul of 
the black man gave him a new and a different 
outlook on life, and changed the current of his 
being. He wrote here a remarkable book—the 
one whose name stands at the beginning of this 
article—and for it he was made a member of the 
French Academy. Then the book was “crowned” 
by the Academy. Only one other instance oc- 
curs to me at this moment of a first book receiving 
such distinguished commendation. 

Ernest Psichari—still a young man—as years 
count, was killed fighting for France, in the late 
‘war... He wrote another book—a book of great 
spirituality—called “The Centurion,” telling how 
years of loneliness, upon the soil of Africa, awak- 
ened his soul to an understanding of spiritual facts. 
There are few finer examples of prose in the 
modern world than these two books. Translated by 


* Extract from Lands of Sun and. Sleep. 


I MUST confess that during the time I spent in 

Africa the confusion of my sensations was great. 
I was unable to seize easily and comprehend the 
sense of this venerable land. 


On the fifteenth of September I disembarked 
with my “chef” at Matadi, in the interior of one. 
of the estuaries of the Congo. A few days later 
we set sail upon the diminutive steamer “Valerie” 
which was to take us up the Congo and the Sangha 
as far as the village of Nola. I began to think 
then of the difficulties ahead of me—the difficul- 


_ ties of making for myself in Africa an African 


soul. Lost in the immensity of the great river, 
where motionless in the gold of the seunset gleam - 
islands of roses, or farther up, still moving along 
between the wooded shores of the Sangha, I 
looked with wonder at what I saw, but I was 
not moved. I made up my mind then to abandon 
myself, without reflecting, to the charm of the 
brush which is full of mystery. The apparent 
simplicity conceals a troubling complexity of which 
in the beginning one is unable to take account. 
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The people there are different, in the depths of 
their distant souls—so unlike ours—they are un- 
seizable. The landscape says hew things to us— 
different things—which we are forced to study 
in order to understand. One cannot use haste in 
trying to pierce intimités so new. 

I wished only a reasonable amount of penetra- 
tion for myself and to be able to classify merely as 
an amateur my daily sensations. I wished merely 
to enjoy, without going any further at first, this 
unexpected beauty with which occasionally sad- 
ness was mingled. 

The river is navigable only as far as Nola. 
There, on November the second, we left it in or- 
der to plunge into the forest, as far as Bania. 
Setting out at dawn, with the first edge of light, 
we reached the village of N’Gombo about mid-day. 

N’Gombo has only a few dozen houses set up 
in a clearing of the forest. Toward the south a 
lofty hill is visible, bare, rock-covered, but of 
gracious outline, and topped with a bouquet of 
trees. Although its sides were steep and rough, 
and a storm was threatening which made the heat 
excessive, we made up a party to climb it, from 
which to see outspread that prodigious, that per- 
petually virgin forest, which during the slow hours 
of the morning we had been crossing. From the 
top the view was not unusual nor was it sur- 
prising. But no one could imagine anything more 
heartbreaking, nor a scene in which the soul so 
dissolves. The horizon was an outspread pillow 
of verdure; we could estimate with our eyes the 
immensity from which we had just emerged. Oc- 
casionally there were grassy hills to which masses 
of granite clutch, giving to the wildness a touch 
of gentleness. Above some of the lofty trees the 
clouds make pocket-forms-pouches, and in the 
East—a hint of rain. 

The approach of a tornado is accompanied by 
a feeling of exhaustion. However, at this mo- 
ment we are registering another feeling in addi- 
tion to the exhaustion—more sharply indeed—it 
is confusion; it creeps under our skins and remains 
there. This land forces upon us a sort of animal 
weariness which is at the same time an inexpressible 
discouragement. The fatigue of marching, the 
being left in a land which is so tremendous in ex- 
tent, and the latent electricity in the threatening 
storm, incline the mind to a torpid melancholy 
which has no dreams. : 

A sort of stupidity drowns us, the sort of stu- 
pidity which might follow a great amorous fatigue. 
We could not even guess that a landscape could 
make one suffer so. Down there—far away—the 
rain was falling. The outlines of objects are 
soft, just as in a bad picture. Everywhere there 
is silence, and this silence is dramatic. 

It is the unique silence of Africa.’ - It impresses 
us like a superb gesture of annihilation. Our 
landscapes of France do not know how to be 
silent. They are filled with the murmur of wings, 
the confused buzzing of life. Our’dawns tremble 
pas ecstacy; our twilights sing to the watchful 
soul, 


Here the silence is something enormous, all en- 
veloping, and despite the fact that in a certain 
way it forbids intimacy, it becomes the subtle, the 
evil charm of the country. 


One has to be on one’s guard against it. This 
prodigious peace, without even the trembling of 
light, this peace without pulse of life, where no 
caress vibrates, where no wing palpitates, where 
no movement dares to begin, puts a check upon the 
emotions of the heart, and upon the mysticism— 
which very likely has its origin within ourselves 
of which we desire to become the prey. No pity 
of any kind is directed toward man. Henceforth 
our consciousness must be reborn, must resur- 
rect, perforce the powerful egoism of the past; we 
cannot know here that delightful expansion of 
being ; that gentleness of natural things, which is the 
charm of our land. It would be impossible even to 
imagine a land more barren of metaphysical quali- 
ties than this. 


The fatigue of living—which one has to battle 
continually—meets the fatigue of this landscape 
where death is dimly sensed. Being unable to 
commune familiarly with something that is foreign 
to us and unapproachable, teaches us new mental 
restlessness—fears. To remain too long in the 
presence of that which has no past will make us 
learn that nothing is, save the moment that fiits 
by, whose wisdom gives us by degrees a stoical in- 
difference, and at the same time an infinite distress. 


CHAPTER II 


When we entered the country of the Moun- 
dangs, where we came to spend the winter, Sama, 
my little black friend, fell ill. I had a sad pre- 
sentiment, and I guessed that the little being who, 
almost without my knowing it, had entered my life, 
the little unknown soul—which I had met by 
chance upon the long road, was preparing to go 
away. He would go away without leaving any- 
thing of himself behind, but an ephemeral sad- 
ness which the skies of other lands would perhaps 
make me forget. Many others—like him—had 
died already and been hastily thrown into the 
ditch which covered them—lost in this impene- 
trable distance. For the country of the Logone 
is hard upon the people of Baya. Everything 
here makes them homesick for the shores of their 
river—the Sangha, for their forests, humid and 
profound, their tender valleys, their fields of 
manioc, and their bananas. The too dry air 
burns their lungs; the weariness of the long road, 
the food which they do not like, and which does 
not agree with them, destroys their health, and they 
go to death unprotestingly. But I felt a peculiar 
grief that this one—Sama—should go to death 
too without my knowing him, without having un- 
derstood that silent mystery which was life to 
him. I knew that he must be buried in some lost 
and forgotten place, and that no one would ever 
know just where he went to sleep forever. Tender- 
ness swept over my soul at the thought. 
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I was indeed fond of him, this strange and 
charming Sama. When one passes swiftly through 
the country of the black men, one has the inclina- 
tion to believe that they are all alike. One does 
not pause to consider that among them are good 
men, bad men; men gay or melancholy. One does 
not pause long enough to know that they have 
personalities strongly marked and original. 

And when one learns to know them, one finds 
out that it is not knowledge at all; each has his 
peculiar individuality which is like no one’s else, 
and then one is surprised at this unexpected fact. 
Sama is not like the others. Now that we are 
friends, I see it plainly. Sama has many faults. 
He lies; he is full of tricks and vices; and he 
steals. But he has, too, a native fineness all his 
own which more than balances his faults; a fine- 
ness which embraces distinction and tenderness. 
He is never vulgar and he possesses wit. His 
manners are noble and graceful. Sometimes I am 
conscious of the fact that he resembles certain 
friends of mine in France. But the mighty secret 
of his race becomes apparent then, and this little 
being whom I would like to heve for a friend 
becomes distant, unseizable mentally. 

Now that I know that death hovers over him, 
he is farther away than ever—Sama, and I grow 
pensive and sad that I may not divine him. 

The land of the Moundangs has a sort of 
funereal majesty. I feel myself disabled and 
overpowered with weariness, with thoughts of dis- 
aster and grief. It is the spirit that disengages it- 
self from this arid plain, from these unyielding 
rocks, these ascetic horizons that incline me to such 
thinking. 

The land of the Moundangs is a page of deso- 
lation in the marvelous, outspread book of Africa. 
The little folds of earth unroll infinitely like the 
terrific, fixed waves of an eternal sea of silence. 

For a delicate sensibility which has met the 
arranged landscapes of our occident, the expected 
effects of Latin lands, surroundings like these may 
be grateful just because of their monotony, their 
insignificance. Here one could be amused with 
the play of light across infinite distance, the capri- 
cious changes of clouds, rather than by outlines re- 
quired by our aesthetic rules. 

From N’Digue to Bohon, from Bohon to Lamé, 
from Lamé to Lere, the horizon does not cease to 
be perfectly round, a tranquil, a lazy, sea. The 
distances—however—sometimes show exquisitely 
varied hues. 

The houses are of grey mud and windowless, 
one confronts only bare circular walls. Within— 
a labyrinth of corridors, of low rooms, sometimes 
round, sometimes square, with dim corners where 
the season’s grain is piled. 

On coming from the barren, inhospitable plain, 
one is surprised to be confronted with this peace- 
able, pastoral life—this life simple and childish. 
The master of the house. tells. the. women to bring 
a jar of a liquor, heady but harmless. He takes 


a few sups, then he seats himself upon the ground 
and pulls at his pipe filled with tobacco, which 
is strong and has a slightly narcotic quality. As 
the dusk draws on, all one can see is the great 
white blotch which is his blouse woven of white 
wool, from which emerges his shaven head, which 
is dignified and indifferent. Then one turns to go 
away—as the day declines—and the little breeze 
of evening freshens, while troops of cattle—noisy, 
lowing—hasten toward the low houses—the little 
houses—that sleep eternally in the sunlight, like 
tombs that are forgotten— 

O, the sad end—as night comes—of this pitiless 
light! O, the land without spring and without 
autumn, where the harmonious return of seasons 
is unknown! O, the terror of never knowing the 
grace of the mid-seasons and the tender yielding 
melancholy of autumn! Accursed land—perhaps 
—which freezes the heart and leaves its marks 
of desolation upon even the brave souls that love 
the road! Sama will soon die of it—just as 
so many others have done. 

He talks no more now; every once in a while 
he shows me his chest—so emaciated, so narrowed ; 
he makes a little gesture of reckless abandon. 
At Bohon I bought a horse for him. Now, as 
we go on, his head rolls from right to left, and 
his long legs—grown so pitifully thin—dangle 
weakly by the horse’s sides. At night—naked—he 
stretches out on his mat with an indifference that 
amazes me, because I know how he loves life and 
that he does not want to die. And yet now he has 
given up. All night long I hear him moan softly, 
with a voice blanched and monotonous. And 
now his little banjo sings to me no more. 


CHAPTER III 


The tenth of February I reached Lamé, the 
last halt on the journey to Lere. I was coming 
to a place now that I knew, and I was going 
over pleasantly in my memory the long march 
that had brought me from Carnot, to the wooded 
banks of the Nana, then to the desolate mountains 
of Yade, and after that the sandy shores of 
Logone, and thus along a route that seemed end- 
less to the Northeast, and the peaceful farms of 
the Lakas. It would not be long now before I 
should meet men of my own race and enjoy 
the physical repose which must follow these long 
African journeys. However, I was unable to feel 
content. There was an agonizing void within me, 
an inexplainable sadness, because the fleeting hours 
would soon take away with them that which had 
been my life during so many months, during so 
many dreams and memories. 

Lamé is almost a city for this country where vil- 
lages are only a few little cabins asleep and for- 
gotten amid profound solitude. Far away I 
caught glimpses of its low grey walls of mud, 
dominated by the diminutive towers which mark 
the storing of millet which feeds them. 

In the midst of the-grey desert, where objects 
have a perfect precision, it resembles an archaic 
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chateau-fortress, or a tiny, naive city of the 
Orient, which are found in the old books of the 
Sire de Joinville. 

It seemed to me something dead, fallen into dis- 
use by the weight of time, a vision perished, un- 
expected and impossible, like a Biblical dream. 

In the tata of the chief, or the public court, 
opened amid the labyrinth of low houses, places 
for the horses and turrets for the millet. Here 
I saw an old man advancing toward me, followed 
by several men who were younger, and all wearing 
gandourahs of striking colors. 

He began the recitation of a long grievance: 
Once I had many women; I had more than an 
hundred, and fine herds of cattle and millet in 
abundance. Now I have nothing; the women are 
dead. There are no more men in the village, and 
no cattle in the fields. 

I understand that there has been an epidemic. 
However, old Lamé brings me some millet bread, 
two jars of milk, eggs, chickens and mutton. 

I order the eggs and milk taken to Sama. 
He is indoors, stretched out on a mat, uncovered, 
but dripping with perspiration. He is on _ his 
back, with his knees drawn up and his arms 
stretched out forming a cross. The sound of his 
breathing is heavy and fills the chamber, which 
is bare. He suffers, and I expect every breath to 
be the last one. 

It is tragic—this great emaciated body—gasping 
upon the mat for breath, in the violet evening, 
in the dying splendor of the sun. 

I speak to him. 

Sama—Sama— 

He turns toward me the great gentle eyes of a 
gazelle and tries to smile. 

I know you—he replies—my master of the 
house. And I love you. 

He puts one of his hands out toward me with 
a gesture which is of our race, and says simply: 

I am grateful to you. 

It will be tonight, I think, as I leave him. Per- 
haps tomorrow. 

CHAPTER IV 

It was the next day. 

Not far from the village there is a tree, a uété 
which is solitary and from which the leaves hang 
like black, pendant tears. There the Bayas 
made Sama’s grave. Then they wrapped him in 
a voluminous white robe, which I had managed to 
keep amid the vicissitudes of the marches. Just 
as the sun was rising they bore him there, being 
careful for him to face the rising sun. Then they 
covered him over hastily; and there was only grey 
soil for that. There was nothing to mark his 
death or announce it to the passer-by. When the 


sun had filled all the East with flame, the funereal 
chants ceased and the Bayas went away. It was 
time to go; but while a boy saddled my horse, I 
waited there alone by the grave that sheltered 
Sama. 

And that day I was sad, weary, weak, and de- 
pleted of courage. To get away now, to get 
away! To reach Lere—there, it may be, I 
shall be permitted to find another comrade. They 
will talk about the service; they will tell stories 
of the hunt, and then perhaps I may forget the 
discouragements of the journey. 

I walk very rapidly. Lere is far. A little 
breeze, gentle and young, begins to move lightly. 
A perfume, exquisite and delicate, comes from the 
short grass by the way. 

But still my eyes do not turn away ‘from the 
great pure line of the horizon which undulates 
like the waves of a sea. 

To get away, to get away! The sun begins to 
slope downward slowly on my left. From time 
to time we catch glimpses of dots of water-pits 
—where men lean eagerly to drink. Now the sun 
is very low and swimming in a mist of rosy vapor. 

We descend from the last gentle undulation into 
a vast plain. I sense the lake of Trené. Soon 
Lere! It is almost night. We have still long to 
march. It is impossible to think of anything, 
sO Overcome are we with weariness, so worn with 
hours in this implacable sun. Then a name darts 
across my mind: Sama! How far away now! 
How he is no more! But there in the distance 
are shadows; the farms of the Moundangs. 
Long herds of cattle are lowing. Then a blessed 
vision; a river with sandy banks where natives are 
splashing about. Some carry jugs to fill with 
water. Some are bathing in water turned to gold 
by a farewell ray from the sun. They look like 
little figurines dancing in some ideal decoration. 
No sound, only a kind of distant murmur which 
comes from very far—upon the bank of the river a 
large house with roof of straw. 

Sleep well down there, my little Baya, whose 
smile was sweet to me upon the long, weary 
roads of Africa! Sleep, little soul, filled with 
shadows like the valleys of vour Sangha, which 
you will never see again. Sleep, little friend— 
whom I did not expect to meet—and who sur- 
prised me like a beautiful land which one dis- 
covers. 

Sleep in the land of the Moundangs. Upon 
the friendly mystery of your being has fallen now 
the greater mystery of death. 

Now may the peace of the great plains of gold 
descend upon you—the great peace—in the land 
of the Moundangs, down there— 
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INTER-RACIAL FORUM 


Compiled by G. ALLISON 


ISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL in 
“Living Together”: “The rising tide of 
color is a good sign if it means, as it largely 
does, that the races which have been looked upon 
as non-adult are insisting upon being taken seri- 
ously.” 
** * 

In the Elizabeth, N. J. Journal: “The con- 
sciousness of race and class and creed in America 
is its greatest peril. The day of danger will be 
past only when the individual thinks of his neigh- 
bor in the terms of manhood and good citizen- 
ship instead of terms of color, creed or race.” 


The Asheville, N. C., Citizen: “In the long 
run it will be a thing beneficial to both races, 
that excessive black population is being re- 
duced in the Southern States. That the Inter- 
racial Commission finds its labors far easier now 
than it did two years ago is ome evidence that 
the exodus has fostered better relations between 
the races in the South.” 

* * 

The Rev. Mr. T. J. B. Harris in the Oshkosh, 
Wis., Northwestern: “The Negro has been, and 
is today, an industrial asset. Two hundred and 
fifty years of compulsory free labor in clearing the 
forests, building the railroads, constructing the 
highways, and producing the raw materials, he 
thus made secure the economic foundation of this 
republic. Under most trying conditions and cir- 
cumstances he has proved himself a good citizen. 
never plotting anarchy or assassinating presidents 
or pillaging with fire or betraying his country 
into the hands of a foe.” 

* 


Howard Snyder in the Paola, Kan., Western 
Spirit: “That the Negro needs and is determined 
to have schools, good wages, justice, and all those 
maity’ complex things that go to make up life in 
civilized America, we know. And, further, we 
know that he is migrating to the North that he may 
find these things which he failed to find in the 
South.” 


8 


T. A. Jackson in The Plebs, London: “When 
old William Hawkins and his son John sold 
kidnapped blacks to the Spaniards in America— 


Who 


Horace M. Bond is a Doctor of Philosophy of the 
University of Chicago and a former teacher at Lincoln 
University. 

Prince Kojo Tovalou Houenou is the president and 
founder of the Universal League for the Defense of 
the Negro Race and director of the publication, Les 
Continents. 


or sacked and burned their towns if they wouldn't 
buy as it was ‘against the law’—they made no 
pretence of democracy or equality.” 

* * 


Hexter and Myerson in Mental Hygiene: “One 
of the latest developments in psychology, the in- 
telligence tests, has in America been overrated as 
a means of passing judgment upon the unfortunate 
subjects who are tested. But this is not so im- 
portant as the danger that these tests might be 
used—and, in fact, are being used, we believe, 
by certain people—not to advance science or in 
the scientific spirit, but for race discrimination and 
in the spirit of propaganda.” 

7 * * 

From the Daily Herald, London: “A Daily 
Herald man recently interviewed some of the 
Negroes who appear in Galsworthy’s play, “The 
Forest.’ One of them spoke thus: 

“ “Long ago Dr. Livingstone come to my coun- 
try. Our King ask him: “Do you come for war?” 
And Dr. Livingstone say: “No, I come to cure 
the sores of your people.” 

“*So he showed his medicines, and our King 
said: “Good! It is peace. Do what you can 
do.” 

“‘So Dr. Livingstone put medicine on the 
sore legs of my people, and bandaged them. And 
by the time the bandage came off, my country 
was part of England.’” 

* 

Hartman, in “Home and Community Life’: 
“The mission of millions of human beings, remote 
in time and space, all working together to make 
the earth a better home for mankind, is surely one 
to stir the deepest reaches of the imagination. 
And this is the vision that is necessary to enable 
us to see within our daily round of experiences 
anything except routine utilitarian values.” 

* * 

Walter Lippman in “Public Opinion”: “The 
general rule is—if you like a people today, you 
come down the branches to the trunk; if you dis- 
like them, you insist that the separate branches 


are separate trunks.” 


Alexander, in “Nature and Human Nature”: 
“In a true democracy all the citizens are, as it 
were, naturalized through the discovery of the 
ideal citizen.” 


Who 


Stephen J. Lewis is president of the Dental Section 
of the National Medical Association. 


Angelina W. Grimke is a poet and short story writer. 


Edna Worthley Underwood is a linguist and author 
of “The Penitent.” 
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POT POURRI 


The Color Line 


The color line—in Art, of all places? In “Jim 
Crow” cars, perhaps, but in Art? So it would 
seem and in an instance no less distinguished than 
a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds. To para- 
phrase Kipling, the devil apparently gazed criti- 
cally at Sir Joshua's study of the West Indian, 
Francis Barber, and inquired insinuatingly, “It’s 
a darky, so is it Art?” 

Whereupon the portrait vanished into an odor 
of brimstone or oil—which is much the same thing 
nowadays—and got lost for years. Now, losing 
examples of the work of the painter who is called 
the foremost exponent of the British school and 
close to the front rank of the masters is some- 
thing that is not, as a rule, being done—because 
Reynolds values range from $5,000 to $100,000, 
if for no other reason. . . . What did the owner 
want with the daub of just a Negro? It was 
such an attitude that caused the identity of the 
artist and his sitter finally to be forgotten. So 
it happened that a portrait, which has been de- 
scribed as in Reynolds’ finest manner, was bought 
not long ago as the work of an unknown. 

The “Portrait of Frank Barber” was found 
in a shop in Brighton, England, by Byrne Hackett, 
president of the Brick Row Book Shop. While 
the owner was far from rating it highly, Mr. 
Hackett suspected its worth. Investigating, he 
identified it as a Reynolds from prints and replicas 
which had been done in the time when its merit 
was acknowledged. He bought the portrait 
and brought it here. 

Sir Joshua was a prolific painter, but much in 
demand. At one time his calendar contained en- 
gagements for more than 700 sittings. Neverthe- 
less he found time to paint Barber, and he did not 
spare his genius on the canvas. Certainly Rey- 
nolds was sufficiently well-to-do in 1767, when he 
executed that portrait, to indulge a whim. 
But the color line was drawn in those days, too, 
and Barber had been a slave. A strange subject 
for an artist for whom royalty delighted to sit. 
It can be explained, however, by the association of 
the life of the Negro, Frank Barber, who was the 
body servant of Dr. Samuel Johnson and his 
heir. Sir Joshua Reynolds was one of the execu- 
tors appointed by Dr. Johnson to administer his 
estate and provide therefrom a generous annuity 
for Barber. 

The determination upon the legacy is thus de- 
scribed by Boswell: 

“Having no near relations, it had been for some 
time Johnson’s intention to make a liberal provi- 
sion for his faithful servant, Mr. Francis Barber, 
whom he looked upon as particularly under his 
protection and whom he had all along treated truly 
as a humble friend. Having asked Dr. Brocklesby 
what would be a proper annuity to a favorite ser- 


vant, and being answered that it must depend on 
the circumstances of the master; and that in the 
case of a nobleman £50 a year was considered as an 
adequate reward for many years’ faithful service: 
‘Then (said Johnson) shall I be noblissimus, for I 
mean to leave Frank £70 a year, and I desire 
you to tell him so.’ ” 

Barber was brought from Jamaica as a slave. 
When later he was freed he took service with Dr. 
Johnson, who at one time sent him to school. It 
was Barber who answered the knocker and opened 
the door to those noted friends of Johnson’s,— 
Reynolds, Garrick, Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, and the 
rest. It also was Barber who served as a buffer 
between Johnson and his “menagerie” of depen- 
dents. 

For such long and faithful service as Barber 
gave Dr. Johnson an annuity was a just reward. 
No doubt many a master today would agree to 
pay one—and would throw in a portrait by a 
fashionable painter to boot, for the requisite num- 
ber of sittings would insure a fairly long stay on 
the part of the posing domestic. And there would 
be the additional consideration that if the portrait 
were art, as is the Reynolds, it might fetch enough 
to pay the annuity. 

But that is always providing that the color line 
be not drawn in Art! 

—Fairfax Downey in the New York TRIBUNE. 
Unification 

Unification of the Methodist Church North with 
the Methodist Church South was ratified yester- 
day at the General Conference. Vote for adop- 
tion was almost unanimous, there being 802 for 
unification and 13 against. The action brings 
together the two sections of this denomination, 
which became divided at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. 

Unification, simple as it might appear, has been 
complicated by the Negro question. Sentiment 
throughout the North has been strong for unifica- 
tion. Opposition in the South has been the result 
of feeling against the colored churches. Through- 
out the former Slave States colored Methodists 
have been prominent. Even in a state like Dela- 
ware, where the Negro question has been very 
nearly solved, there has been great opposition to 
a settlement of Methodist Church management that 
would permit complete franchise for the colored 
churches. 

It is significant that Bishop McDowell, of 
Washington, submitted the report on unification, 
and that a Negro delegate from Washington sec- 
onded the motion, which had been submitted by a 
delegate from New York. Approval of the re- 
port was voiced on behalf of the 350,000 Negroes 
of the South by Rev. Charles A. Tindley of Phila- 
delphia, chairman of the Delaware delegation. 

Unification has been a living issue within the 
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Methodist Church for a period of twenty-five 
years. In the words of a prominent white Meth- 
odist churchman a few years ago, “It is dynamite!” 
At first thought, it would seem that the Method- 
ists have injected the race question into their 
church unnecessarily. It is difficult for a real 
Northerner to understand this matter. The 
question had apparently been adjusting itself sat- 
isfactorily. Whether this new move will arouse 
the antagonism of the southern white churches 
is a serious question. But if the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is the touchstone, there will be rejoicing 
everywhere at the beating down of another bar- 
rier in the struggle for a united Christendom. 
Troy, N. Y. RECORD. 


Frederick Douglass 

The colored people of Rochester are planning 
a fitting celebration of Douglass Day, June 9, 
which this year marks the 107th birthday of the 
famous Negro orator, who for a long time made 
Rochester his home, and the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the unveiling of his statue at the triangle 
where Central Avenue, St. Paul and Franklyn 
Streets come together. 

Douglass was an honored Rochesterian; the 
whole city mourned when he died; the monu- 
ment erected to his memory was paid for by the 
gladly given subscriptions of citizens without dis- 
tinction of race or color; its unveiling was a civic 


holiday at which Theodore Roosevelt, then Gov- 


ernor of the State, was the chief guest and speaker. 


It is well to point out these facts in these days 
when race prejudice seems to be on the ascendant 
and when Rochester, as well as other cities and 
hamlets, has branches of that futile, but unAmeri- 
can, body of fanatics who call themselves by the 
fantastic name of Ku Klux Klan and hold as a 
tenet of their creed the continued and insolent as- 
sertion by the white race of its superiority to its 
black and brown fellow-creatures. 

It is fitting, and it should be beneficial, to re- 
call Roosevelt’s words on that occasion, for they 
epitomize admirably that self-respect which each 
race should have for itself and which should 
hold it back from any braggart assertion of su- 
periority over any other race: 

“The worst enemy of the colored race,” said 
Roosevelt in his unveiling speech, “is not the white 
man who abuses the colored man, but the colored 
man who fails in his duty as a citizen. The worst 
enemy of the white race is not some worthless 
wretch, some colored man who does an infamous 
act against the white race; it is the white wretch 
who acts so as to make us ashamed of our people.” 

Rochester is the traditional home of liberality 
in social and religious thought. The fact that it 
was the home both of Frederick Douglass, the great 
colored orator who did much to turn the North 
against slavery, and of Susan B. Anthony, the 
great woman-suffrage leader, possibly has much 
to do with this, or was it because the atmosphere 
was so congenial to these free spirits that they 


remained here and their movements thrived ? 

The country is going through a hectic period 
of religious and racial bigotry which is holding 
back the progress in religious and social thought 
and development that should go hand in hand with 
the marvelous scientific and mechanical development 
of the time. Perhaps it will be salutary to lay 
some stress on such lives as that of Douglass, and 
the manner in which he was regarded by the lead- 
ing white people of his day. It, therefore, would 
seem that the occasion which will be celebrated 
on June 9, under the auspices of the colored peo- 
ple of the city, will have a significance not con- 
fined to them alone, but reaching to the whole city 
and to the whole country as well. 
Rochester, N. Y., 

DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE. 


The Migration 

The migration of the Negroes from the South- 
ern States to the North is seemingly unabated. 
During the eight months ending September 1, 
1923, there were 478,700 Negroes who left thir- 
teen Southern States to find a new home above 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers. This migration 
represented 5.7 per cent of the negroid population 
of the thirteen states concerned. It ranged from 
27.3 per cent in Florida to .07 per cent in 
Oklahoma. 

While this continued exodus is creating a tem- 
porary inconvenience in the South, it is prob- 
ably destined to bless both the Negro race and the 
country as a whole. It will be valuable to both 


’ the Negro and the country for him to be bet- 


ter understood and for the entire country to obtain 
a first-hand knowledge of the Negro problem. 
Oklahoma, Okla., OKLAHOMAN. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Racial antagonism gets talked about more than 
does mutual racial helpfulness. But the latter ex- 
ists and deserves more than occasional mention. 

This year nearly half a million dollars will be 
available for rural Negro schools from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, established for that purpose. 
Most of the money will be allotted to states in 
the South, several of which will receive amounts 
of $50,000 to $72,000. The Southern States re- 
ceiving gifts from the fund usually add to them 
by State appropriations and by the contributions 
of interested individuals. 

Education does not solve every problem of civi- 
lization, but it is a very helpful asset. The inade- 
quacy of school facilities for Negroes in rural 
districts has long been productive of many evils. 
The Rosenwald Fund alone has now aided or 
established enough schools to accommodate 250,000 
Negro pupils. Literacy, ability to support oneself 
in self-respecting fashion, and ability to partici- 
pate in community affairs intelligently are some 
of the things those many little schools are helping 
to bring about among rural Negroes. 


Martinez, Cal., STANDARD. 
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“Prancing Nigger” 
By ROLanD FirBANK 


W ith an introduction by Carl Van Vechten 
Brentano’s, New York, Price $2.00 


T IS NOT to be marveled at that in his dash to 

the West Indies an artist with Roland Firbank’s 
flair for the weirdly exotic should create out of a womb 
rich, bilious, shot through with the ochre of dead and 
unburied and slowly ripening civilizations a life that 
is flagrant and unadorned for its very closeness to the 
jungle. Indeed, the Mouth family, with which the 
book deals, like the characters flitting across the pages of 
“Batouala” could just as well be fine, lovely cattle. 


Firbank is one of the few masters of the “light 
touch” in literature. According to Van Vechten he 
“might be writing with his eyelashes or the tips of his 
polished finger nails.” After reading him the progenitor 
of Peter Whiffle finds “Max Beerbohm a trifle studied” 
and Aldous Huxley “an earnest fellow.” And this di- 
vine gift is carried to a finished degree in the pres- 
ent volume. 

To parade this book before the vigilant eyes of the 
Philistines (and the species is not confined to the 
whites) is synonymous with the act of a madman. They 
won't like it. (Cheer up). It goes too deeply into 
the bowels of life. It is too true, too accurate a pre- 
sentation. To Negroes particularly its content, like its 
title, is a gesture of opprobrium. The dark folk it 
depicts, they will argue, are ofttimes referred to, 
without the groveling of quotes, as “niggers,” “coons,”” 
“naygurs,” “mulatress,” etc.... The sensitive ones 
rebel against this sort of thing... . ‘ 

Furthermore, the book is not polemical. It does not 
rail against the British Crown Colony system in the 
Caribbean. It alas! is not the English “Batouala” 
which is still to be written. .. . ; 

Against that, which, briefly, is the credo of the 
Negro, the approach he demands, blind to the aesthetic 
swirl, of everyone who writes about him, it seems as 
if this chap Firbank sacrifices the problems of politics 
and economics to the tempest of such unephemeral 
things as languorous nights on the Malecon and flaming 
sunsets above Savannah La Mar. 


Going to the tropics in this dream fashion he 
caught something of the spirit of the West Indies— 
its birds and flowers, dawns and sunsets, glowing, moon- 
flecked nights and drowsy, care-free days. The result 
is a work of haunting, compelling beauty. 

Usually a Hearn or a Melville or a Stevenson can 
get into a portrait of the tropics an idea of the beauty 
of nature—the emerald sea, the golden sands, the 
pearly lakes and teeming forests. It is when they come 
to the problem of delving into the complex nature of 
the natives that most of our writers of the Kipling- 
Peter B. Kyne school slip and make asses of themselves. 


Here, however, Firbank snorted at the prospect of 
such contemptuous association. He did a masterly job. 
And to achieve that he had to throw a great deal to 
the winds. Edna, the dusky concubine of the com- 
poser Vittorio Ruiz, old man Mouth, always “thinkin’,” 
Miami, Baboon, and, of course, the socially climbing 
Mrs. Ahmaudou Mouth—are folks you cannot help 
but experience in any of the isles of the West Indies. 

There is, in us colored people, a certain humor that 
is inescapable but which heretofore has been abused 
by those writers whose raison d’etre lies largely in 
the 


their vision and commercialism in _ exploiting 

golden life-lore which some of our creative 
spirits are now beginning to distinguish from 
the “problem.” In “Prancing Nigger” there is an 


abundance of humor, but it is not the broad, side-split- 
ting burlesque that we know of in the writings of Irvin 
Cobb and Roy Cohen. It is native to us but we do not 


always allow it to come into its literary birthright. 
It is a delicate, subtle, sophisticated, almost Rabelaisian 
touch with which “Prancing Nigger” is consistently 
shot through. Sometimes it is almost breath-taking. 
Lastly, this is a book to read for its sheer beauty 
and enjoyment. It is regrettable, therefore, that it is 
as short as it is, barely 25,000 words, but, again, that 
toc, ought to recommend it to the enlightened few for 
whom it is consciously designed. 
Eric D. Walrond. 


“The Long Walk of Samba Diouf” 
By Jerome and JEAN THARAUD 


Willis Steele, Translator 
Duffield and Company, New York, Price $1.75 

F THE BOOK were to base its claim to recognitinon 

chiefly upon plot or originality of character it would, 
in truth, be doomed for the scrap heap of the mediocre. 
For the story of Samba Diouf, kidnapped and then 
drafted into the service of the French in the great war, 
has by now become the veriest commonplace. Here 
again we have the story of troops lost to themselves 
in France, discontented because of inactivity or manual 
labor, ill because of exposure, regiments practically 
annihilated at the first encounter, parents and kinsfolk 
who think that the soldier, in spite of small pay, should 
be a veritable gold mine and bring home all of Paris 
in a knapsack. 

Samba Diouf is an African who had started out on 
a walk of several days to a distant village to claim 
an inheritance when he was kidnapped and sent to 
France by an enemy tribe in order that its quota might 
be complete. That his fellow soldiers and the folks 
back home are Africans make for no originality in 
the development of plot or in the drawing of the ma- 


: jority of the characters, in fact in any of them, ex- 


cept that of Samba Diouf himself. 
In Samba, son of Diouf, we find a philosophical in- 
dividual who looks out upon the world with a calm and 
happy detachment which the vicissitudes of his many 
adventures fail to disturb and which makes his rare 
but spicy and thoughtful comments oases in an other- 
wise arid desert. When informed that the Toubabs 
(white men) are at war, we have Samba saying: “The 
Toubabs are fools. God has given them riches, they 
are masters of us all, why then do they make war? 
The Toubabs are fools; to gain wealth is not worth the 
trouble of fighting.” Later in the war, after noting 
the wonders of gas, aeroplane, submarine and the 
rest,—“You say truly, God has given the Toubabs 
three ways of possessing the earth: to have, to know, 
and to be able. No secret of the universe is un- 
known to them except one—the way to make a nose 
(how to create life).” At the end of a long stay in 
the hospital, when reflecting upon the friendly attitude 
of the nurse who had cared for him, we have him 
coming to this conclusion: “By my life, white women 
do not love the Blacks! But they have kind hearts. 
And what this girl has done for me she did it, in 
truth, for the love of God.” And so he returned to 
his native village with only Yamina, his sweetheart, 
in his heart. He found her faithless but irresistible, 
and here again his philosophy stood him in good stead. 
The story is woven into a background which, 
though at times a bit dull because of an unintelligible 
repetition of names, is fascinating. Indeed, the back- 
ground into which is woven too the native African mind 
and point of view on things European gives to the book 
the larger part of its value. The whole is treated in a 
light and rather easy moving manner. It runs along 
in that same playful and yet very wise style which we 
became used to in our fable and fairy-tale days and 
which followed us even into those exciting adventure 
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stories of our early teens. All along we have the feel- 
ing not that we are reading a book, but rather that 
a tale is being told directly to us in an intimate and 
personal fashion. Indeed it is a very intimate book, 
and intimacy of style is the refuge of the authors who 
are talking about places and peoples that are foreign 
to them. It is as though they were definitely linking 
themselves and their readers into an alliance as op- 
gees to the places and persons under discussion. 
t comes to this then, that in the book, story and char- 
acters aside, there is a good deal of Africa put across 
in an intimate style. Therefore, one ought to read 
“The Long Walk of Samba Diouf” if one likes things 
of that sort—Africa and intimacy! 
Eunice R. Hunton. 


“The History of the Yorubas” 
By REVEREND SAMUEL JOHNSON, Pastor of Oyo 
E. P. Dutton, New York, Price $4.00 


-“ HE History of the Yorubas,” by the Reverend 
Samuel Johnson, a native missionary, has been 
edited by his brother, Dr. O. Johnson of Lagos, who 
tells the story of the book’s adventures. The author 
spent twenty years gathering his material from the lips 
of the royal bards and participants in the sanguinary 
warfare which led to British intervention. In 1899 
he sent his manuscript to a Missionary Society which 
handed it over to a publisher. When the Reverend 
Samuel Johnson visited England, in the following year, 
he was told that his book had been mysteriously lost 
and no trace of it was ever found. The author died 
in the following year, and his brother was so busy 
in the practice of medicine that it was several years 
before he was able to reassemble his brother’s material. 
On January 2, 1916, the manuscript sailed from Lagos 
aboard the APPAM, which was captured by the Ger- 
man raider MOENE and taken to America. A year 
later the manuscript was heard from in America and 
again found its way into the hands of the editor; but 
its publication was delayed until the close of the .war. 
In many ways the adventures of this book parallel the 
story of Governor Bradford’s Manuscript History of 
Plymouth Plantation, and in spirit the book is akin to 
the writing of the Pilgrim father, for the author sees 
the hand of God quite visibly at work among his peo- 
ple. He differs from most native converts in his love 
for the traditions of his race, for most new believers 
are so jealous that they wish to impose European 
civilization in toto upon their fellows, and they have 
to be unusually careful to avoid any appearance of 
eating meat offered to idols. 

Reverend Samuel Johnson realized that the Yorubas 
had a proud tradition and he considered it a reproach 
that the educated men of his tribe who knew the his- 
tory of Greece and Rome and of England were igno- 
rant of their own past. He deplored the influence ex- 
erted by education in English upon his mother-tongue 
and he saw no reason why the Yoruban system of 
nomenclature should be changed for one alien to native 
modes of thought. 

The influence of Biblical history had some slight 
influence upon the author’s theories. He says of Lama- 
ruda, the first ancestor of his race, “In the name 
Lamaruda (or Namaruda) we can easily recognize a 
dialective modification of the name Nimrod.” In this 
respect he resembles the mediaeval monkish chroniclers 
who discovered or perhaps invented pedigrees which 
showed the descent of Odin from Noah, but he does 
not go as far as William Apeo, the first American In- 
dian to write a book. Mr. Apeo devoted more than a 
third of his autobiography to showing that the Indians 
were the descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. 

As a young man Reverend Samuel Johnson helped 
to negotiate peace in the last inter-tribal war which 
devastated his country, a war in which both the 
weapons of the stone age and the most civilized methods 
of slaughter were utilized. Thus he saw before his 
own eyes an epitome of the vast progress of the hu- 


man race. The author gives a detailed account of 
the language organization and politics of his race. 
His narrative shows the actual functioning of a primi- 
tive state and it is a thrilling story which shows how 
little human nature changes. There are_ incidents 
which remind one of Roman emperors consulting the 
omens, tales as grim as the sagas of Iceland, passages 
as naive as those of Herodotus, and chivalrous exploits 
which are in keeping with the pageantry of Froissart. 
The titles of many of the chieftains, such as the 
Ondese of Idesi, the Ikukisi of Kikusi, the Timu of 
Ede, and the Ona Ombode of Igboho might have come 
from the pages of Gilbert and Sullivan. The interest- 
ing parallelism of human development is shown in 
the fact that the chief ruler, the Alofin of Oyo, and 
his prime minister, the Basorun, came at one period 
to occupy similar roles to that of a Merriglen King and 
his Majordomo or that of the Mikado and the shugun 
in Japan. 

One of the most interesting features of “The History 
of the Yorubas” is the light that is thrown upon the 
intense tribal pride of the natives. A member of one 
war-like clan said: “Except the white man and the 
Ijebus, the whole world besides are slaves; there is 
no market in which a white man may be sold and none 
where Ijebus may be sold.” 

The Yorubas, uncertain as to whether to admit white 
men to the interior of their Moslem, said:- “These are 
the world spoilers. There is no country they enter 
but misfortune will follow for that place.” Ogunmola 
the Otun replied: “The white man is a Lagos, Bada- 
goz and Abeohuta, why should we deny him? We 
are not the first men, neither shall we be the last 
to receive him, and whatever be the consequences 
to others, let the same be to us also.” Thereupon the 
omens of Ifu, the national god, were consulted and 
found favorable, and the missionaries were admitted. 
Civilization has brought both bad and good features 
to the Yorubas, but this book shows that it is pos- 
sible for an African tribe to accept some of the fruits 
of civilization without selling its birthright for a mess 


of pottage. 
Joseph Gould. 


“All God’s Chillun Got Wings” 


By Eucene O'NEILL 
Provincetown Playhouse, New York City 

HE production of Eugene O’Neill’s masterly Negro- 

white drama is another instance of the supreme tri- 
umph of art. In spite of the wailings of the Ku Klux 
Klan on the one hand and of the Very Rev. Dr. Cleve- 
land G. Allen of Harlem on the other, it came to pass, 
with the result that no better study of the relations 
of white and colored people in the United States has 
ever been projected on the American stage. 

To one who is anxious to preserve a neutral attitude 
in this matter of the struggle of the whites and blacks, 
it was exasperating to behold the way both parties to 
the fray, as it was narrowed down to this perfectly 
ineligible spot, showed their utter ignorance of the 
fundamentals of life and of necessity of art. Of course 
the test of a pie is in the eating and when “All God's 
Chillun Got Wings” came out in the American Mercury 
most of the alarmists thought they had actually tasted 
the thing. But they were mistaken. They had only 
sniffed it. That is why the play is still running and 
why no one has had to be bandaged and taken to the 
hospital in an inter-racial melee down at the Province- 
town in a discussion of the points of view as repre- 
sented in the play. As the Hebrew merchants say down 
on Broadway, Brooklyn, all you need do is go to the 
Provincetown and “be convinced.” 

It is a bit tardy perhaps to go academically into the 
merits of “All God’s Chillun Got Wings.” That has 
been viewed and reviewed by every legitimate and 
illegitimate dramatic critic in New York. It was 
unanimously heralded as one of the dramatic triumphs 
of the season. Yet, late as it is, one must be pardoned 
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for saying a word about Paul Robeson, who plays the 
leading male role. From the moment he came on the 
stage as the hesitant, slow-moving, undecided, self- 
conscious youth to the time he leaves it ultimately, 
aged, melancholy, disillusioned, beaten in the pawn 
of life, sound in the belief that the only thing left 
for him to do is nurse this demented child-wife of 
his (Mary Blair), till he spends himself in the task, 
he creates the mood of one who is living a part. 
For him every moment is alive. And he makes it so. 


Yet, despite its superb acting on all sides—Mary 
Blair, particularly, as (Ella) the red-haired, chalky- 
faced gutter snipe is effective, while Dora Cole Nor- 
man as Jim’s sister (Hattie) ought to at least please 
those colored people who point to Jim as a weak, in- 
consequent grotesque, with her snapping black eyes, 
hard, relentless figure, and broad, prolonging a-s— 
“All God’s Chillun Got Wings” is a dull, morbid 
play. But then again, like all matters of aesthetics, 
that probably is a question of point of view. 

Eric D. Walrond. 


- Notes on a Trip with the Business Men’s Party 


F Boston can be called a state of mind, Durham, 

North Carolina, is a situation. Its structure as a 
city is incidental, for Durham means tobacco, insurance, 
and thrifty Negroes. Ubiquitous as the monstrous 
sepia bull that stares out from every fourth billboard; 
part of a hundred Negro communities, Durham does 
not stay in North Carolina. With its bare 8000 
Negroes it controls more wealth than any community ten 
times its size. Somehow the city gets itself known. 
The Merritts, Moores, Spauldings, Pearsons, Avery, 
and Gomez are names to conjure with. The party 
enters the city early. There is open country, then 
suddenly the station, a diminutive conventional pat- 
tern nestling in the midst of an agitated congeries 
of high-powered cars. . . . 


Three blocks up and the cars turn into the narrow 
crammed streets of the business district... . Amaze- 
ment. ... The towering white front of the North 
Carolina Mutual Insurance Company is in the heart of 
the business district! “Ours is the second tallest build- 
ing in town,” one of the guides is saying. “It 
could just as easily have been the tallest, but shere’s 
no need of provoking feeling among the white ot 
here unnecessarily.” At the corner of the block is 
a Negro drug store. “How does he manage to sur- 
vive out here away from the Negro section?” ... 
“Oh, he lives all right. See those white people com- 
ing out? They don’t think anything of buying in 
there.” The guide points to a row of small buildings 
and remarks that they are owned by Negroes but 
occupied by whites.... The roof of the building 
commands a central view of the city. . . . Millionaire 
Row. . . . Durham has ten millionaires. . . . Our escort 
is whetted by the dumb amazement of his audience. 
“There, gentlemen, is Trinity College, endowed by the 
Dukes. Once Booker T. Washington spoke out there 
and the professor who introduced him said he was one 
of the greatest living Americans and other things along 
that same line. ... Well, they wanted to expel the 
professor and would have done it if old man Duke, 
who put up the money, hadn't set his foot down... . 
Right under you is the Post Office. We are the largest 
patrons in the city, so the postmaster tells us. . . .Now 
look over to the southeast.... That's Haiti.” A 
dull, low lying quarter could be seen crouching in a 
blur of smoke and trees. “That's where most of the 
colored people live,” he said, turning toward the stairs. 
“What we need are paved streets and improvements 
and...” He disappeared through the doorway and 
his voice was lost. 


The machinery of this enormous institution is dis- 
tributed over the six floors. The personnel from the 
janitor to the president say “We,” and point to parts 
of the works with an air of possession. J. M. Avery, 
the treasurer, will tell you that they have the data on 
every important Negro business concern in the country 
with precisely the same assurance that the store-room 
man speaks of his charge. ... Dr. Clyde Donnell, a 
Harvard graduate, talks about risks as he toys with a 
new $4000 X-ray machine. “A large part of our success 
is due to our selection of risks. . . If we had the mortal- 


ity of the Metropolitan’s Industrial risks, we'd be on the 
rocks. This year we are making a start on a Life Ex- 
tension Institute, like the one in New York, and it’s going 
to be extended to the field. That will help them live out 
their expectancy, and also help us.” ... W. D. Hill in 
the agency branch pulls out his map drawers and tries 
to speak calmly. “A few years ago we had a thou- 
sand agents, but for efficiency’s sake we cut these down 
to 619.” There is a series of low whistles. “We 
operate in twelve Southern States.” Then a business- 
like map, dotted with black head pins, showing the com- 
pany’s network of agents, districts, states, sections,— 
too much for rapid comprehension. 

The only Negro Fire Insurance Company in the world 
is located in the building and interlocked with the “Mu- 
tual”. . . . Gomez, the president, is a spectacle of rest- 
less animation. . . 

There is a trip over the city. The rigid business 
places soften into residences, the residences grow old, 
then dilapidated as we approach the railroad tracks. 
Across this divide the Negro section begins. A bottled 
community. . . . Thrift and improvidence, decency and 
crime are huddled together,—the magnificent homes of 
the well-to-do and the gawky inelegance of rickety old 
cottages. .. . The home office of the Royal Knights of 
King David is a new three story building. The com- 
pany, an amalgam of the old Negro burying society 
and the new insurance principles, is forty-one years 
old and has assets of $141,000. Business and homes are 
on Fayetteville Street and practically all owned by 
Negroes. 

Two cotton mills suspend their rules and let J. M. 
Avery lead the party through. In the Durham Hosiery 
Company we see the other Negro half,—at work. 

An acre of chattering epileptic machinery, and Ne- 
gro women, in rhythmic concert, moving at a gait 
of incredible speed ... making cheap socks. Some 
of them can make on piece rates a dollar and a half 
a day.... There are Negro men pressing socks at 
$1.75 a hundred dozen. . . . The white men, inspectors 
of various things, do not look up. This company has 
another plant named after a respected old Negro 
family servant. 

The Erwin Cotton Mills employ about 2000 white 
workers, no Negroes. The president knew Avery when 
they were both poor and struggling for a foothold. 
He writes him thus: “Mr. J. M. Avery, ... Dear 
John,—etc. . .”. There you have the difference between 
Durham and the rest of the South....“Mr!”... 
The visitors are joined by curious townsmen who have 
never been in a cotton mill. A long string of dark 
faces winds through the deafening racket and con- 
fusion of spindles. Here are the white mill workers 
and the most interesting study in psychology of the en- 
tire trip. Their faces are blank surprise. Every 
eye seeks its neighbor swiftly for some clue to the 
appropriate emotion. Anything could happen. They 
search the face of our escort in desperate appeal. His 
is the supreme calm,—self contained and unaffectedly 
courteous... The spell is broken; they follow the 
leader in civility as they would have followed him in 
insult. 
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Dinner at the Mutual Building, much speech-making, 
and off again for Columbia, South Carolina. This 
is Mr. Tillman’s state and the nameless glances cast 
into the party’s chartered Pullman from little by- 
stations are shot through with the attitude of his 
supporting constituency on the race question. . . . The 
face of Columbia is disappointing. The atmosphere 
seems a bit denser. We are whisked from the sta- 
tion and suddenly into a stretch of arid pavelessness. 
-.. the Negro section. The first building, an alleged 
hotel, is perilously frail. ... A successful business is 
undertaking, strangely.... Nearer the heart of the 
town is another block and paved. It is solidly Negro. 
-.. Pedro de Pinna, a New York Negro, has a drug 
store which is cleaner and better equipped and larger 
than any in Harlem. ... There are two others. A 
clothing store shatters another myth by actually suc- 
ceeding. . . . Segregation has its reflexes. Unfriendli- 
ness drives Negroes upon their own resources, if 
they are that kind of Negroes. . . . This accounts for a 
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shoe store in Columbia, the only one encountered. 
...+ There is no rule for race relations. . . . Puzzling 
paradoxes discourage rationalizations.... There are 
Negro churches in “white” neighborhoods. ... At Al- 
len University we meet the quite black official of a 
mixed Bricklayers’ and Plasterers’ Union. . . . 

Automobiles are abundant and _ costly. “My 
one ambition now,” said a local professional man, “is 
to drive a Lincoln.” Automobiles have a strange sig- 
nificance. ... A resident explains: “Here there are so 
few things a colored man can spend his money on, he 
has to get his satisfaction out of his car and his house.” 
. +» Some of the homes are as magnificent as they are 
expressive. .. . Benedict College and Allen University 
are separated physically by a road, but a greater dis- 
tance divides their organization and sentimental rela- 
tions. Allen students at a baseball game with More- 
house root for Morehouse. ... Eager youthful faces 
crowd both institutions and their singing is an un- 
believable transport of delight. 


¥ 


At THE s5sth annual commencement of Howard 
University in Washington, D. C., President Cool- 
idge delivered an address. Other prominent persons 
who participated were the Hon. Hubert Work, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


Two colored men—Messrs. C. E. Rambo and J. C. 
Banks—have completed the four-year course at the 
Lynn Independent Industrial Shoemaking School, in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Rambo served with the Wireless 
Company of the 325th Field Signal Battalion. Mr. 
Banks was a Lieutenant connected with the 365th In- 
fantry, 92nd Division. While Mr. Rambo plans to 
join the A. R. Cooper Shoe Company in Findlay, Ohio, 
Mr. Banks contemplates going into business in Boston. 


“The Negro” as 


An educational symposium with 


its subject has been held at the Berean School in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Editor of 


The 55th Annual Commencement of Howard University 


The Journal of Negro History, presided. The speakers 
were Dr. Matthew Anderson, “The Negro in Ancient 
History’; Charles Wesley, Professor of History at 
Howard University, “The Status of the Negro From 
the Time of His Introduction Into American Civilization 
Through the Reconstruction Period’; A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Editor of The Messenger, “The Progress of the 
Negro Economically’; Harry T. Burleigh, composer, 
“The Progress of the Negro in Music”; Charles S. 
Johnson, Editor of Opportunity, “The Subtle Internal 
and External Influences Which Tend to Retard the 
Negro’s Progress”; Alain Leroy Locke, Professor of 
Philosophy at Howard University, “The Good Influ- 
ences From Within and Without Which Encourage and 
Advance the Negro”; Arthur Huff Fauset, “Negro 
Youth Faces the Future.” 
** 
On June 1, Governor Pinchot appointed Forrester 
B. Washington and Prince L. Edwoods—colored men— 
as Director and Assistant and Field Worker, re- 
spectively, of a state-wide Survey of Race Relations 
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Prince Regent Ras Taffari and President Millerand 
in Pennsylvania. Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Secretary of 
Public Welfare, introduced the appointees to State 
officials at a meeting in Harrisburg on June 2. 

Mr. Washington is the executive secretary of the 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia; he holds degrees 
from Tufts, Howard, and Columbia, and is a trained 
and experienced social worker. Mr. Edwoods is a 
graduate of Lincoln University and a former law stu- 
dent at the University of Michigan; he has been con- 
nected with Philander Smith College, Manassas In- 
dustrial School, Cheyney Training School for Teachers, 
and the State Employment Bureau of New York City. 
Practicability and participation by representative col- 
ored citizens in the preliminary organization, findings, 
and final recommendations are the keynotes of this 
survey. Another feature will be the attempt to accom- 
plish actual benefits for the race while the investigation 
is going on, especially in housing and_ industrial 
problems. 

A Survey of Race Relations—A Study of the Oriental 
on the Pacific Coast—is being made in San Francisco, 
with Dr. Robert E. Park, of the University of Chicago. 
as Research Director. 

The period of exploration has been finished and that 
of finding and gathering data is in progress. 


In October, of last year, the South Central Athletic 
Association was formed as a result of the First Annual 
Basket-ball Tournament in Wichita, Kan. The Asso- 
ciation now includes 8 communities, with 3 leagues and 
13 teams; 150 boys and men have been definitely reached 
and influenced by the organization. In the promotion 
of this accomplishment, Mr. Harold Sheppard gave 
gratuitously from one to three evenings a week, dur- 
ing the entire season, for two years; Mr. W. L. 
Hutcherson, who is the executive secretary of the 
Water Street Branch of the Y.M.C.A., has served as 
secretary-treasurer. = 

Prince Regent Ras Taffari of Abyssinia is making 
an official visit to France. Our picture shows him 
riding through the streets of Paris, to the City Hall, 
with President Millerand. The Prince brought with 
him numerous gifts for the rulers he is to visit and a 
palm made of elephant tusks which will be placed 
upon the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Prince 
Taffari is heir to the throne of Abyssinia and regent 
in the name of his mother, who holds the title “Queen 
of Kings.” 

A “Vocational Guidance Week” has been held at 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute by Nu Chapter of 
the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. In an address by 
Mrs. Sadie Merriweather Nutter, one of the founders 
of the Sorority, the accomplishments of women—an- 
cient and modern—were revealed. 

On the permanent honor roll in the college corridor 
at Boston University, there has been engraved the 
name of Constance T. Crocker,—a colored student. 


Miss Crocker is a graduate of Public School No. 119 
in New York City, and the Girls’ High School of Bos- 
ton, where she stood at the head of a class of 308 
and was awarded the Kingston Scholarship for fine 
character and unusual ability; she maintained an av- 
erage of A in every subject she studied for four years. 
This same high standard has been upheld in her three 
years of college life, during which time she has served 
as editor-in-chief of a Spanish newspaper published 
by the students, and vice-president of the Spanish Club. 
She is a member of the Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 
* 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws has been 
conferred on Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary 
of the National Urban League, by Virginia Union 
University “in recognition of his efficient public service 
and leadership in social work.” Mr. Jones was gradu- 
ated from Virginia Union University in 1906 and was 
awarded the Master’s degree in social science from 
Cornell University in 1908. He is the son of the late 
Prof. J. E. Jones, who for 46 years was Professor of 
Church Policy and Homiletics at Virginia Union, and 
Mrs. Rosa Kinckle Jones, a teacher of music at Harts- 
horn College. 

At the Republican convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
two Negroes were seated as National Committeemen 
from their respective states——Perry W. Howard of 
Mississippi and Henry Lincoln Johnson of Georgia. 


An auxiliary to the National Negro Business League 
has been launched,—the National Negro Finance Cor- 
poration, with a capital stock of $1,000,000. Its object 
will be the promotion and expansion of Negro business 
enterprises. The temporary officers are R. R. Moton, of 
Tuskegee Institute, president; C. C. Spaulding, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, chairman of the executive committee; W. 
Gomez, manager of the Bankers’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, secretary; John M. Avery, president of the Me- 
chanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, treasurer. There will be a 
Board of Directors composed of 25 members living in 
various sections of the country, and offices will be 
located in New York City, Chicago, Durham, Mem- 
phis, Dallas, and Atlanta. 

ee 


At the colored branch of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, in New York City, courses are of- 
fered in business, health education, sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, embroidery, crochet beading, and power ma- 
chine operating. Our picture shows one of the mem- 
bers at work at a power machine such as is used by 
skilled workers in garment factories. 


At the Y. W. C. A. in New York City 
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NEW JERSEY 
MANUAL TRAINING AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
A boarding school for boys and girls 


over fourteen years of age 
desiring trades 


CARPENTRY AUTO MECHANICS 
DRESSMAKING AGRICULTURE 
PRINTING PLUMBING 


HOME ECONOMICS 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ACADEMIC 
Work 


Summer School and Camp for Boys 
and Girls—July 7, 1924, to 
August 15, 1924 
Annual Chautauqua, August 7 
Opening of Fall Term, September 15 
Address 
W. R. VALENTINE, PRINCIPAL 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity 
School 


A N institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly de- 
velopment—the only institution in the far 
South devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y.M.C.A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information address 


JOHN HOPE, Presivent 


Te.: MorNINGSDE 4346 T. A. FRENCH, Prop. 


Emergency Employment Agency 
HIGH CLASS HELP SUPPLIED 
MALE AND FEMALE OF EVERY OCCUPATION 
CITY OR COUNTRY 
2295 SEVENTH AVENUE New Yorx 


MORGAN COLLEGE 
AND BRANCHES 
JOHN O. SPENCER, President 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 23—August 1, 1924 

COLLEGE :—Lee M. McCoy, A.D., Litt.D., Dean 

LOCATION :—Great college town between North 
and South 

COURSES:—Four years on Credit System; De- 
grees; Pre-Medical; Advanced Education; 
Certificates for high school teaching 

FACULTY :—University trained. Specialists in 
Departments 

SITE:—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
stream, hill, forest, athletic fields, Fraternity 
House 

DORMITORIES :—Equipped and supervised. Can 
care for 100 boarders and 100 day students 

ACADEMY :—(On the grounds) John W. Hay- 
wood, A.M., S.T.D., Brincipal 

COURSES :—College Preparatory and general 

INFORMATION :—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 

PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 
Junior College Grade 
(Eastern Branch of University of Maryland) 

COURSES :—Preparatory, Normal, Agricultural, 
Industrial, Domestic, Music 

INFORMATION :—Address the Principal, Thomas 
H. Kiah, Ped.D., Princess Anne, Md. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—Septmber 20 

ALL SCHOOLS OPEN—September 22, 1924 


Puone AUDUBON 2368 Mail Orders Filled 


Iris BEAUTY SHOPPE 
Miss Iris Prop. 
KEEP BEAUTIFUL 
Scalp Treatment, Marcelling, and Bobbing A Specialty 
Preparations on Sale 
2288 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


PHONE MorNINGSIDE 5825 OraTorios 
ETHYL OUGHTON-CLARKE 
COLORATURO SOPRANO AND SOLOIST 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS 


120 WEST 134TH STREET, NEW YORK 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Watch for the August Issue of 
“OPPORTUNITY” 


N THE AUGUST NUMBER there 

will be articles by Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, William Pickens, C. L. Peake, 
Dr. W. S. Alexander, George B. Fouse, 
Helen Sayre, Dr. C. V. Roman, Dr. 
Charles Garvin. 


Do not fail to get a copy of the August 
Issue as soon as it comes off the press 
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